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BriOf . . . News of the Economic Outlook. Food Prices. 1988 Soviet Grain 



Real GNP grew ai an annual 23-pcrcent 
rate in ihe first quarter of 1 988. Led by 
robust consumer spending, continued 
strength in exports, and vigorous busi- 
ness investment, economic growth has 
pushed capacity utilization up and pulled 
the unemploymeni rate down to the 
lowest in 14 years. This stable and sup- 
poriing macroeconomic cnvironmenl — 
combined with an improved farm credit 
situauon^ expanding farm exports, and 
stabilizing land values — has brightened 
the overall picture for U.S. farmers, 

Soviet grain production may total 2 1 5 
million tons in 1988/89, surpassing the 
past 2 years and marking the first time 
ever that Soviet output will have topped 
200 million tons for 3 consecutive years. 
Area is up a tittle from last year's rela- 
tively !ow total, and yield couid reach 
l978's record Although coarse grain 
production is foreciist down slightly from 
last year's relative high, wheat produc- 
tion is projected 1 percent above the 
reduced crop of 1987/88. Grain imports 
lilecly will be down from last year's high. 

First-quarter U.S. food prices rose 3,1 
percent above a year earlier, with much 
of the increase due to fruit, vegetables^ 
and fish. Prices paid in restaurants and 
fast food oudets rose a li[ile faster than 
prices for food at home. For the year, 
food prices will average 2 to 4 percent 
above 1987. 

The marketing bill — the difference be- 
tween consumer food expenditures and 
the fann value of domestically produced 
farm foods — is forecast to rise 6.6 per- 
cent in 1988, compared wiih4Jpercent 
last year. While food expenditures will 




nse 4,8 percent, about the same as the 
pace last year, the farm value of food is 
expected u> decline 1 percent, because of 
bigger supplies and lower prices for live- 
stock and poultry products. 

Livestock and poultry prices have been 
relatively high through mid-May. 
However, larger supplies^ particularly of 
poultry products and pork, should put 
downward pressure on prices through 
midsummer, reducing growers' returns. 
Total red meat and poultry cold storage 
stocks at the beginning of the spring 
quarter were 26 percent above a year ear- 
lier and 32 percent above 2 years earlier. 

Hog inventories continue to increase 
slowly, stimulated by 2 years of consis- 
tently favorable re[ums. Since June 
1986, when the expansion began, the 
number of hogs kepi for breeding in the 

10 quarterly reporting Slates has risen 

1 1 percent, to 542 million head as of 
March 1. 



will be down substantially from l987's 
favorable level. After a seasonal rise in 
late spring and early summer, returns 
will decline to near breakeven before the 
end of the third quarter. In the fall, some 
negative returns are possible. 

Worid grain production in 1988/89 

should partly recover from the drop 
registered for 1987/88, but it will remain 
below the record of 1986/87, Rtcc, 
which was hit by drought in 1987/88, 
should show the largest gain. World 
grain trade will show Utde change, as 
lower wheat trade nearly offsets the ex- 
pansion expected for rice and coarse 
grains. 

U,S. grain and soybean prices are 

strcngihenmg funher this year. In- 
creased export and domestic use of 
grains will continue to draw down 
stocks. Planung conditions are generally 
favorable and planting intentions are 
only marginally smaller than last year. 
These factors indicate increased 1988/89 
production. 



This year's 3-perccnt increase in the 
value of U.S. farmland reverses the slide 
thatbcganin 1982. The strongest rise 
was in the Northeast and the Com Belt; 
decreases continued in some of the 
Western and Southwestern States, The 
oudook is for further increases in land 
values, at a rate near the pace of inflation. 

Aquaculture now provides 3 to 5 
pounds per year of fish and other edible 
aquatic products for each person in the 
United States. Almost 90 percent of 
aquacultural production is of four 
species — catfish, crawfish, salmon, and 
trout. 



With increased production and lower 
prices, returns in the hog sector likely 
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Agricultural Economy 



After more than 5-1/2 years of expan- 
sion, ihe general economy is showing 
surprising strcngih. Over ihe last year or 
so, exports and business invesmieni have 
led economic growth, pulling the U.S. 
manufacturing sector out of its doldrums. 
This has pushed capacity utilization up 
and pulled the unemployment rate down 
to its lowest level in 14 years. While 
there arc some inflation concerns, noth- 
ing as yei suggests a return to doublc- 
digitprice increases. 

This stable and supporting macro- 
economic environment, combined with 
an improved Tarni credit situation, ex- 
panding farm exports, and stabilization 
of land values, has brightened the overall 
picture for US, farmers. 

In the midst of good news, it is easy to 
forget that many observers have regarded 
this expansion as more fragile than other 
iccenl expansions. The current expan- 
sion has often seemed built on a wobbly 
base of international and domestic policy 
coordination and, in the final analysis, a 
bit of luck. 

Because the economy has only recently 
begim making progress on the "twin 
deficits" (Government and balance of 
payments), and because considerable im- 
provement remains to be made, the ex- 
pansion is vulnerable to unexpected 
events. 



Some Policy Options Closed 

The expansion is vulnerable because it is 
operating with some policy options 
closed. Fiscal and monetary policies are 
traditional domestic macroeconomic 
tools. Fiscal policy — Lax cuts and spend- 
ing increases — helped pull the economy 
outof the 1982 recession. But one 
legacy was a large Federal budget deficit 
which, in conU'ast to budget deficits in 
earlier expansions, increased as the 
economic growth continued. Deficit 
spending worked, but the resulting large 
deficit means that th fiscal option is not 
available if it is needed again in the near 
future. 

The passage of the Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings Amendment in late 1 985 sig- 
naled broad-based political support for 
tighter fiscal policy. With fiscal policy 
aimed at reducing spending to bring the 
deficit down, unexpected economic 
developments — which might in other cir- 
cumstances suggest further tax cuts and 
spending increases — would have to be 
met in other ways. 

Monetary policy remains the domestic 
tool available to deal with whatever con- 
tingencies have to be met. However, one 
tool cannot, in general, meet confiiciing 
objectives. Andihisis where luck has 
helped ouL The Federal Reserve has not 
yet been seriously confronted in this ex- 
pansion with the need to achieve simul- 
taneously the two connecting goals of 
low inflation and low unemploymenL 



To reach twin targets for unemployment 
and inflation, monetary and fiscal 
policies must be orchestrated so that both 
goals arc reached simultaneously. Either 
monetary or fiscal policies can be used to 
fight inflation, but they can have op- 
posite effects on interest rates and the 
exchange rate. Thus, even a policy mix 
that would otherwise achieve domestic 
infiation and unemployment goals 
could cause international relationships to 
worsen, 

FaUing Oil Prices Helped 

Falling oil prices illustrate how fortunate 
the economy has been. In 1986, the dol- 
lar was dropping in earnest. This should 
have put upward pressure on the U.S, 
price level, and the Federal Reserve 
would have been forced to decide 
whether to slow the economy down or to 
suffer infiation. Falling oil prices helped 
cushion the impact of the falling dollar 
on the U.S. price level, easing pressure 
on the Fed to rein in the expansion. 

Falling oil fvices also helped internation- 
al adjusunent. Foreign producers' costs 
shrank not only because oil prices were 
going down, but also because Oil is usual- 
ly priced in dollars, which were becom- 
ing less expensive. Falling costs helped 
foreign producers to absorb the falling 
dollar and still make profits in their own 
currency. 

At the same lime, however, falling costs 
abroad probably lengthened the time 
necessary fcr uade volumes to adjust. 



After Widening DramotlcaMv, Federal Deficit Begins To Narrow 
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Prime Indicators of the U.S. Agricultural Economy 
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This slow trade adjusimeni may have 
helped by allowing time for foreign 
countries to realign their policies and be- 
come less dcpcndenton exports to the 
United Stales. Japan's recent boom in 
domestic consumer spending is evidence 
thai at least some of that realignment has 
been successful. 

An abrupt fall in the value of ihe dollar 
without tl^ amelioration of shrinking oil 
prices might have confronted foreign 
prodLiccrs with an abrupt fall in demand 
without a fall in costs — forcing a wrench- 
mg adjusimeni and, in the short run, forc- 
ing their economies toward stagnation or 
decline. That would probably have hurt 
U.S. exports in the short run — including 
agriculture. 

VS. Creditors Watch 
Border Policies 

Monetary and fiscal policies can deal 
with domestic issues, but in an open, in- 
ternational economy^ exchange rates and 
border policies (such as trade agree- 
ments, cxpon subsidies, and capitaJ flow 
restrictions) are aJso important. Rising 
imports have dominated sluggish exports 
in widening the U.S, merchandise trade 
deficit from S35 billion to $160 billion 
per year during this expansion. Some of 
the import rise was for food products, but 
most was for manufactured goods. 

The other side of a net goods inflow was 

an outflow of U,S. promises to make fu- 
ture payment This became a way of 
financing the Federal deficit and of 
paying for imports; it also means that 
part of future tax receipts will be sent to 
foreigners through interest payments. 
And it raises the question of what we are 
to do if the holders of all this debt sud- 
denly no longer want to hold it. 

Because poiicynnakers have to be wary 
of U.S. creditors* concerns about border 
policies, the large deficit in the balance 
of payments has limited our flexibility in 
border policies just as tlie Government 
deficit has in fiscal policies. 

Political realities have also made the cur- 
rent expansion vulnerable. The high 
trade deficit sparked a rising protec- 
tionist sentiment, Policymakerscould 



identify groups h un substantially by the 
rising doltar; the more numerous 
beneficiaries, whose individual gains 
were small, were harder to identify and 
are not politically mobilized. 

Most economists contend that protec- 
I lionisl legislation would hurt the 
economy in the long run, by protecting 
inefficient domestic producers and deny- 
ing U.S. consumers lower cost foreign 
subsututes. In the short run, protec- 
tionism helps as Eong as iheie is no 
retaliation. Foreign retaliation could hurt 
the economy almost immediately by 
depriving U.S. exporters of their foreign 
markets. 

The macroeconomic problem is three- 
dimensional: inflation, unemployment, 
and thebalanceof payments. Itsresolu- 
tion requires careful orchestration of 
three policy instruments: monetary, fis- 
cal^ and border 

As long as the expansion stays in 
balance, the loss of some of these options 
may not matter because the twin deficits 
will lessen as the economy grows, and 
the policy options will widen. This is the 
likely outcome. But the situation is 
fragile; if the unexpected occurs, im- 
plementing a balanced, three-dimen- 
sional solution would be particularly 
difficult. fCiark Edwards (202) 786- 
3313 and Ralph Monaco (202) 786-1782) 



LIVESTOCK OVERVIEW 



Livestock and poultry prices were rela* 
tively high through mid-May. However^ 
larger supplies should put downward 
pressure on prices through midsummer. 
Supplies are expected to decline below a 
year earlier from late summer thnjugh 
1 9 89 1 resulting in stronger prices then^ 
particularly for beef 

Cold and wet winter weather held fed cat- 
tle marketings below intentions reported 
in the January Cattle on Feed report, and 
pork and poultry cold storage stocks rose 
sharply. Fed cattle marketings this 
spring are likely to be 6 percent above a 
year ago. Slaughter weights are record 
high^ alihough feedlot marketings remain 
current. 

I Total cold storage stocks of red meat and 
poultry at the t>eginning of the spring 

i quarter were 26 percent above a ye^ir ago 
and 33 percent above 2 years ago, so 
more pork and poultry production will be 
pushed onto the market this spring and 
summer. Red meat production this 
spring is expected to average 4 to 5 per- 
I cent above a year earlier. 

j flog Profits 
Likely To Slip 

I Hog inventories continue to increase 
slowly^ stimulated by 2 years of consis- 
tently favorable returns* Since June 
1986, when the expansion began, the 
number of hogs kept for breeding in the 

10 quarterly reporting States has risen 

11 percent, to 5,42 million head as of 
March L 

The buildup has been slow by historical 
standards, possibly restrained by reduced 
availabilityofcapjtal, a more con- 
centrated industry structure, and a 

cautious attitude among pork producers. 

The caution may have been heightened 
by a recent downturn in profitability, 

which is reflected in famowing less than 
producers' earlier intentions, Barrow 
and gilt prices fell to the low $40's per 
cwt last November and. except for a brief 
respite in February, remained there 
through April Then in May prices rose 
into the the $50's. Consequently^ feed- 
ing margins have been small. 

December-February farrowing intentions 
in the 10 States as of December 1 were 
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10 percent larger than a year earlier, but 
actual fanowings turned out to be only 6 
percent larger. March-May intentions 
did not change between December and 
March, showing an increase of only 2 
percent from a year earlicn Intentions 
for June-August 1988 were also up only 
2 percent from 1987. 

If the low intentions are realized, pork 
production is expected to plateau in 
fourth-quarter 1988 through firsi-quarter 
1989. 

Profits in the hog sector likely will be 
down substantially from 1987's 
favorable levch After a seasonal rise in 
late spring and early summer, returns 



will decline to near breakeven before the 
end of the third quarter. In the fall, some 
negative returns are possible. 

The March 1 breeding herd was up 4 per- 
cent from a year earHen The lO-State in- 
venioiy of all hogs and pigs, at 40.5 
million head, was6percentlai;ger. Hogs 
intended for market totaled 35.1 million, 
also an increase of 6 percent. 

Broiler Growth 
Slows Down 

Slower growth in broiler production is 
expected for the rest of 1988. Net 
returns were below breakeven from Oc- 
tober through February, but were far 
above breakeven during May. 



Higher feed costs probably will put 
downward pressure on nei returns, al- 
though prices ait expected to be above 
breakeven through the third quarter. In 
addition, many of the hatching-egg- flock 
indicators show a slower increase in 
production during the year. 

Broiler production during 1988 is 
forecast to increase 5 percent. First- 
quarter production was about 7 percent 
larger than a year earlier. Average 
slaughter weights during the quarter 
were more than 1 percent above the same 
period in 1987, continuing a trend 
toward higher weights. 
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February and March hatch were boih 6 
percent above a year earlier. April week- 
ly broiler chick placements were nearly 3 
perceni above 1987, so production in tlie 
second quarter may approach 7 percent 
above a year before^ 

The hatching egg flock on April 1 was 2 
perceni above a year earlier. The flock is 
comprised mainly of broiler-egg layers. 
Third-quaner poultry meat production is 
expected to be 5 percent above a year ear- 
lier. 

The estimated broiler hatchery supply 
flock is a longer term indicaiorof broiler 
production than the current hatching egg 
flock. The estimate of the broiler 
hatchery supply flock for October 1988, 
based on pullets placed 7-> 14 months ear- 
lier, is 1 percent below the year earlier es- 
timate. This is an Indicator of December 
slaughter. Fourth -quarter production 
will likely be only 2 percent above a year 
earlier. 

The l2-city wholesale composite price 
for broilers was 45 cents per pound in the 
first quarter, compared with 50 cents a 
year earlier. Prices may be up slightly in 
the second quarter, averaging in the 46- 
50 cent range. April's average price was 
49 cents, similar to a year earlier. 

Prices will remain high because of in- 
creased summer demand related to bar- 
becuing and vacationing, but they will be 
tempered by large supplies of all meats 
during the third quarter. Prices are ex- 
pected to average 44 to 50 cents. 

Fourth-quarter prices will soften 
seasonally, averaging in the 40*46 cent 
range. The average price for 1988 is ex- 
pected to be 43-49 cents, compared with 
47 in 1987. 

Turkey Production 
May level Off 

First-quarter turkey production, at 835 
million pounds, was a steep 25 percent 
ahead of a >«ar earlier, but the increases 
appear to be slowing. Poult placements 
indicate that second-quarter production 
will be about 13 percent above a year 
ago. Increases in third- and fourth- 
quarter production may reach only 4 per- 
cent above a year earlier. 

The most recent hatch indicated that 
placements during April 1988 were 8 per- 
cent below a year before. Ctimulative 



placements for slaughter during Septem- 
ber 1987- April 1988 were 7 percent 
ahead ofayearearlier Thcseplace- 
ments arc early indicators of slaughter 
during the rirst6 to 9 months of 1988. 
Eggs in incubators on May 1 wex 5 per- 
cent below a year earlier. 

Turkey stocks, at 353 million pounds on 
April 1 , were approximately 56 percent 
greater than a year earlier. The higher 
stocks are putting downward pressure on 
prices during the second quarter. These 
bigger stocks, coupled with greater year- 
over-ycar production of turkey and olho" 
meals, will coniinue to pressure prices in 
the third and fourth quarters. 

Wholesale prices for Eastern region hen 
turkeys during the first quarter averaged 
49 cents per pound, down from 58 in 
1987. Prices were sluggish in April, 
averaging 47 cents. Prices are expected 
to average in the 46-50 cent range during 
the second quarter 

Turkey prices are expected to rise 
seasonally as buyers increase holiday pur- 
chases during the third and fourth 
quarters, although ample supplies of 
poultry and pork will buffer the rise. 
Third-quaner prices likely will average 
52 to 58 cents. Prices for all of 1988 are 
expected to average 49-55 cents, down 
from 58 in 1987. 

Egg Returns 
Disappoint Producers 

Net egg returns for the first quarter 
showed a loss of 7.8 cents per dozen. 
Low returns continue to disappoint 
producers and have led to a reducdon in 
output Recent publicity concerning sal- 
monella inside eggs may put f tuiher pres- 
sure on already depressed prices. 

Production during 1988 is expected to 
fall less than 1 percent, although per 
capita consumption is expected to fall 2 
percent to 244 eggs. First-quarter 
production, at 1462.6 million dozen, was 
1 .5 percent greater than a year earlier. 

The U.S. flock on April 1 was about 2 

percent below a year earlier. This was a 
direct result of increased slaughter of 
light'type hens during November 1987- 
March 1988. EggproducQon per 100 
layers was the same as a year before. 



Production in the second quarter likely is 
running 1 percent below a year earlier. 
Output is expected to continue decreas- 
ing in the third and fourth quarters, with 
declines of nearly 2 and 1 percent, 
respectively. 

New York wholesale grade-A large egg 
prices are forecast to average 56-62 cents 
pej dozen for all of 1988, below the 62- 
centaverageof 1987. Prices averaged 
55 cents for the first quarter, compared 
with 65 in the same quarter of 1987. 

Second-quarter average prices are ex- 
pected to be 50-54 cents- Prices are 
projected to rise during the second half 
because of heavier holiday baking and 
lower production. 

US. Poultry Exports 
Rising 

U.S. broiler exports for January-February 
1988 wercup 15 percent from a year ear- 
lier. However, future exports to Iraq and 
Egypt, major importers under EEP in 
1987, are uncertain. These countries 
have recently increased production, and 
producers there are pressuring their 
governments for protection against im- 
ports. 

Increased competiLion from other broiler 
exporters, particularly the EC, could also 
slow down US. exports. Sharp drops in 
sales to Iraq and Egypt, and growth in 
other markets at the current rate of about 
18 percent, would result in an Increase of 
5 percent or less in 1988 U.S. broiler ex- 
ports over the 1987 record of 752 million 
pounds. If the surprising strength in U.S. 
broiler prices, seen in April and May, 
continues, it will weaken the export out- 
look. 

U.S. turkey exports for January -February 
1 988 are up sharply, and for the year 
they are expected to be about 30 percent 
above the 33 millbn pounds exported 
during 1987. Alnrost every importing 
country is taking more US. turkey this 
year. Low prices and the less expensive 
dollar arc making US. turkey compcd- 
tJve in many countries. 

Mature chicken exports for January- 
February 1988 were up 99 percent over a 
year earlier, mainly because of increases 
to Japan and other East Asian counu^ies. 
Also, two EEP initiatives have boosted 
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ibe potential for l988's exports to exceed 
l987's 16 million pounds by aboui90 
percent 

U.S. egg exports for January-February 
1988 are running well ahead of a year 
earlier. While exports of table eggs to 
Iraq under the EEP may drop from 1987 
because of increased Iraqi production, 
the overall outlook is for increased ex- 
ports to most countries during 1988. 

Low U.S. prices and the lower dollar 
have made U.S. eggs more competitive. 
In March, 1988 il\e EC raised its export 
subsidy on lable eggs by 6.7 percent. 
US. exports of eggs in 1988 are es- 
timated to be up about 12 percent from 
1987's 111 million dozen. 

led Cattle Marketings 
Up 6 Percent for Spring 

Cattle on feed on Apri! 1 in the 13 
quarterly reporting States were 6 percent 
above a year earlier^ at nearly 9.4 million 
head. Nearly 45 percent of the steers and 
27 percent of the heifers weighed above 
900 pounds, up sharply from April 1987. 
Spring-quarter fed cattle marketings 
could be up 6 percent from a year earlier^ 
to over 5.9 million head, the largest 
April-June marketing since 1978. 

Net placements during the first quarter 
were 2 percent above a year earlier and 9 
percent above 1986. This was the largest 
for the quarter since the 1 978 record. 

Marketings during the winter quarter 
were up only 1 percent, although large 
numbers of cattle on feed were in the 
heavier weight groups at the beginning 
of the quarter. Reduced rates of gain 
from harsh winter weather slowed 
marketings. 

April marketings of fed cattle in the 7 
monthly reporting States were 5 percent 
above a year eariier^ while net place- 
ments were down 9 percent. Cattle on 
feed on May 1 were up 4 percent from a 
year earlier. 

Increased fed cattle marketings this 
spring are offsetting a large share of the 
expected decline in nonfed cattle 
slaughter. Commercial cow slaughter 
could be down another 5 percent from 
the first quarter, with nonfed steer and 
heifer slaughter down 7 percent. 
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Second-quarter cattle slaughter is ex- 
pected to be up seasonally from the 
winter quaner to 8.7 million head; 
however, this is down 2 percent from a 
year earlier and the lowest since 1 982. 

Second-qu:u-terbeefproduction will not 
decline as much as the number of head 
slaughtered, because of the higher 
proportion of fed cattle in the slaughter 
mix and the heavier weights. Federally 
inspected dressed slaughter weights were 
a record 664 pounds during the first 
quarter. Dressed steerweightsaveraged 
2 pounds heavier, with heifers un- 
changed from a year earlier. Cow 
weights were up 14 pounds and bull 
weights up 42. 

Weights arc expected to remain high, 
near the first-quaner average through the 
spring, before falling several pounds 
duringthcsecondhalf of theyear. For 
1988, beef production is expected to total 
about 22.7 billion pounds, 3 percent 
below 1987. 

Larger fed cattle marketings over the 
next several months arc expected to pres- 
sure fed cattle prices. Choice steer prices 
at Omaha likely will peak in the middle 
$70's this spring and may decline to the 
upper S60's per cwt shortly thereafter. 
Large supplies of competing meats will 
help hold down prices. 

The next run of stronga cattle prices like- 
ly will occur from this fall through mid- 
1989, as feeder cattle supplies begin to 

lighten. Thcsupply of yearling cattle 
outside fecdlots on April 1 was un- 
changed from a year earlier, while sup- 
plies of lighter weight calves were down 
nearly 10 percent. 

Imports of feeder cattle from Mexico ar- 
rived later than usual this winter and 
were 60 percent above a year earlier. 
These imports have partially offset the 
reduced supply of domestic feeder cattle. 

Feeder cattle supplies should begin to 
tighten by fall, and stockcr cattle prices 
likely will strengthen into the low $80's 
per ewL This price movement is in con- 
trast to that of past years. However, 
declines in the inventory of light cattle 
will force feedlots to bid higher prices 
for placement-weight cattle. This 
scenario should keep feeder cattle prices 
higher through at least the first half of 
1989. 



J988 Milk Production 
May Set Record 

January-March milk production rose 2.5 
percent from a year earlier on a daily 
average basis. Milk cow numbers 
averaged 10.3 million head, down 1 per- 
cent from a year earlier and close to the 
average of the second half of 1987. 
Since early 1986, cow numbers on farms 
not participating in the Dairy Termina- 
tion Program have been about steady. 

Daily milk per cow rose 3.9 percent from 
January-March 1987, a relatively large 
increase but much smaller than the ex- 
traordinary gains of late 1987. 

The gains in milk per cow from a year 
earlier are narrowing. Based on data for 
21 Slates, the increases dropped from al- 
most 5 peroent in January to 3.2 percent 

in April. 

This slowing probably represented the ef- 
fects of 1988's lower milk-feed price 
ratio and an unusual winter pattern a year 
earlier that favored high output per cow. 
On April 1 , concentrates fed per milk 
cow were up 1 percent^ less than in- 
I creases reported during most of 1987. 

On a daily average basis during January- 
March, the Lake States produced almost 
4 percent more mflk than a year earlier, 
while output in the Corn Belt and North- 
east regions was about the same as last 
year. Most Slates in the six Western and 
Southern regions produced larger 
amounts than a year earlier. 

Milk production during the rest of 1988 
is likely to be dominated by growth in 
output per eow» with little change in cow 
numbers. Expected milk-feed price 
ratios probably will support trend in- 
creases in milk per cow. 

However^ the large recent gains are not 
expected to be sustained, and rises are 
likely to diminish as 1988 progresses. 
Late-1988 output per cow might show a 
relatively small increase from the strong 
levels of late 1987. For all of 1988, milk 
production probably will rise 2-3 percent 
to a record high. 

For further information, contact: 
Kevin Bosi and Lcland Southard, hogs; *| 
Mark Weimar and Larry Witucki, 
broilers, turkeys, and eggs; Steve Reed, 
catde; and Jim Miller, dairy. All arc at 
(202)786-1285. 



FIELD CROP OVERVIE 

First 1988/89 Estimates 
Issued in May 



World grain produciion in 1988/89 
should partly recover from the drop 
registered for 1987/88, but it will remain 
below the record of 1986/87. Rice, 
which was hit by drought in 1987/88, 
should show ihc largest gain. 

World grain trade will show little 
change, as lower wheat trade nearly off- 
sets the expansion expected for rice and 
coarse grains. 

World oilseed production will increase 
again, but the gain will be less than last 
year. 

World cotton production is expected to 
pick up as foreign acreage expands; 
larger foreign crops and a slowdown in 
consumption will probably lead toa 
modest decline in world cotton trade. 

USDA's May release of 1988/89 country- 
specific estimates for wheat and coarse 
grains will be followed in July with 
details for rice, cotton, and oilseeds. 

In the United States, planting conditions 
are generally favorable and planting in- 
tentions are only marginally smaller than 
last year. These factors indicate in- 
creased 1988/89 production. Increased 
wheat and feed grain use will continue to 
draw down stocks. Except for winter 
wheat, USDA's first forecast of yield 
and production for domestic crops will 
be published in July and August 

World Wheat 
Production Gains 

World wheat production in 1988/89 is ex- 
pected to increase 3 percent from 
1987/88. With consumption growing by 
a larger amount, world ending stocks 
will drop again this year and prices are 
expected to climb. 

The Soviet Union is the largest single fac- 
tor in the foreign wheat outlook for 
1988/89. Soviet output is expected to in^ 
crease 10 percent, as both area and yield 
rebound from the effects of last year's 
poor weather. This recovery accounts 
forovcrhalf of the 14-million-tongain 
projected for foreign wheat output. 



With larger wheat production andaiotal 
grain crop projected at 215 million tons, 
the largest since 1978, the Soviets are ex- 
pected to import only 15 million tons of 
wheat, 7 million less than 1987/88. (See 
the special article "Soviet Grain Forecast 
for 1988: 215 Million Tons".) 

Lower Soviet purchases are the major 
change in the world market, where trade 
is expecied to be down 5 million tons 
from the l987/88's 105 million (exclud- 
ing inu^-EC trade). Purchases by most 
other major imponers are steady or up; 
the biggest gains in imports are expected 
in India and Pakistan, where food grain 
stocks have been drawn down following 
last year's drought. 

While U.S. competitors will produce 
more wheat, the worldwide gain is ex- 
pected to be relatively small. Since 
beginning stocks held by the major com- 
petitors are lower than they were in 
1987/88, a small decline in competitor 
exportable supplies is projected. This 
helps limit the drop in U.S. exports, 
which are forecast to fall 100 million 
bushels to L5 billion. 

Exports will again depend partly on U.S. 
programs, particularly the Export Enhan- 
cement Program. U,S. bonuses dropped 
in recent months as world market sup- 
plies tightened. Competitive pressures 
m.iy increase again as Northern Hemi- 
sphere exporters harvest their crops this 
summer. 

U.S. wheal production (all classes) is 
projected at 2.17 billion bushels^ 3 per- 
cent above the outturn in 1987/88, most- 
ly because of higher yield. Wheat 
acreage reduction program requirements 
for 1988/89 are idemical to those of 
1987/88. Market prices for 1988/89 are 
forecast at $2.80-$3.20 per bushel, 
stronger than the previous season, and 
likely will be the highest since 1985/86. 
At these prices, the gap between market 
price and the loan rate will be the largest 
since 1980/81. 

Domestic consumption is projected to 
roTtain steady. Forecast consumption of 
slightly above 1.1 billion bushels is 
about the level of 1985/86 and more than 
6 percent below the 1986/87 peak. 
Slightly expanded food, seed, and in- 
dustrial uses are expected to more than 
offset declines in the feed and residual 
category. 



Beginning wheat stocks for 1988/89 will 
be down by a third from a year earlier. 
This, coupled with some expected 
decline in exports from 1987/88 and 
slightly lower domestic use> likely will 
result in another drop of more than a 
third in ending US. stocks. 

Ending stocks on June 1. 1989 likely will 
be about 800 million bushels, the lowest 
since 1975-76. This will bring stocks 
down to about 70 percent of domestic 
use. This will be the fu^t time stocks 
have been below domestic use since 
1975/76 and will bring the stocks- to-use 
ratio down to 030, the lowest since 
1974/75. 

nice Trade 
Will Recover 

With normal weather, foreign 1988/89 
rice production is expecied to increase 7 
percent. Last yearns drop was largely 
II brought on by a weak arid lace monsoon 
in South and Southeast Asia. With the 
U.S. crop also recovering, world produc- 
tion is projected at a record 325 million 
tons. 

As the larger harvest in the rice export- 
ing countries ncars^ prices are likely to 
drop and the volume of world trade 
should picit up. U.S. exports arc forecast 

to increase to 77 million cwi in 1988/89. 

Coarse Grain Output 
Rising 

Larger foreign crops of sorghum and 
com, together with a projected increase 
in the U.S. com crop^ are expected to 
contribute to a 2,5-pcrcent gain in world 
producQon of coarse grains in 1988/89. 

World consumption of coarse grains is 
expected to surpass production for the 
second consecutive year. Unlike wheat, 
however, coarse grain stocks will remain 
large and price increases will be modest. 
Only a 3-percent rise in trade is ex- 
pected, despite attractive prices. The 86 
million tons of coarse grain trade 
projected for 1 988/89 (excluding intra- 
EC trade) is 22 million below the record 
of 1980/8 1. 

The largest output gains this year arc ex- 
pected from recovering coarse grain 
produciion in Eastern Europe, India, and 
Thailand. The largest drop will come in 
the USSR, where barley output will fall 
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Generic CerUficate Update 
As of March 3 M 988, about $175 bU- 
lion of certificates had been issued since 
April 1986. Toial ceriificaicc^^changes 
as of April 26 approached S 1 5,7 billion, 
placing near-ierm availability ai S2.1 bil- 
lion. Fuiure issuances could bring cerufi- 
caie availability for ihe rcsi of fiscal 
1988 ID $5.7 billion, 

Certificaie exchanges continued heavy in 
ApriL From March 22 lo April 26, 
USDA reported overSl.l billion of cer- 
tificates exchanged for CCC inventory 
and producer loans. Ofihcsc^ap- 
proximately 2 1 percent were exchanged 
for wheat and 74 percent for com. 

If this pace condnucs* exchanges tor 
March-May could approach iheS3.5'bil- 
Ijon total of a year earlier. 

Of the certificaics exchanged for wheat, 
86 percent were exchanged for CCC- 
Owned stocks, primarily through CCC 
wheat auctions. From November 6, 
1987, through April 22. 1988. 381,4 mU- 
lion bushels of wheat were exchanged 
through the competitive bidding process. 
This reflects SI billion of certificates and 
an average bid price of S2.6S a bushcL 

Com exchanges continue heavy. As of 
April 27, 1 j6 billion bushels of 1987 crop 
com remained under loan. With com 
prices above loan repayment levels in 
many parts of the United States, 
producers may find that redeeming loans 
with certificates has no advantage over 
cash redemptions. 

Noi>ethelcss. depending on the value of 
local posted county prices, producers 
may find opportunities to redeem loans 
with certificates at prices less than loan 
repayment levels. Also, declining 
premiums make it less hkely that 
producers will sell their certificates if 
d>cy have crop under loan that can be 
redeemed. 

Certificare Premiums Continue To Fail 

Since March 1988,prcniiums on generic 
certificates have averaged only 1 .4 per- 
cent above face value, and offers for cer- 
tificaics have even been at a slight 
discount at many grain devators. In 
May, cerdficatcs are scheduled to be sent 
out to wheat, feed grain, upland cotton, 
and rice pnxlucers as advance deficiency 
payments. What are the best marketing 
strategics for holders of these certificates? 



Original holders are allowed to: (1) ex- 
change certificates for crops held unda 
loan or Owned by the CCC; (2) sell the 
certificates to second buyers; or (3) if 
they are producers, redeem their certifi- 
cates for cash. 

Certificates are valid for redempdon for 
commodities undl the last day of the 
eighth month after the month of is- 
suaiKC. They are redeemable for cash 
{by first handlers only) at their full face 
value beginning on die first day of the 
sixth month following the moiuh of 
issuance. 

For example, pnxlucers issued certifi* 
cates for advance dendency payments in 
May would have until January 31 to 
redeem their certificates for com- 
modities. From November 1 to January 
3 1 , they could redeem certificates for 
cash at the full face value. After the ex- 
piration dale, the certificates are 
redeemable at 85 percent of face value 
for 6 months, and at SO percent of face 
value dttring the subsequent 12 months. 
After these 18 months have passed* cer- 
tificates have no redemption value. 

Holder Must Consider 
Opportunity Cost 

Cash redemption provides a floor on cer- 
tificate prices. However, the floor is not 
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100 percent of face value: rathen it 
reflects the opportunity cost of holding a 
certificate for S months prior to cash 
redemption. 

For c;^ ample, at an interest ratcof 8 per- 
cent, a newly issued certifx:aic with a 
face value of Si, 000 has a cash redemp- 
tion value of only S968 (S1.000 divided 
by l+.08*5/l2)— thatis,theamounta 
producer could deposit in an lOienest 
bearing account to be worth SI, 000 after 
5 months. 

Thus, a producer would be willing to sell 
a certificate to a second buyer If he could 
receive a price above 97 percent of face 
value. An increase in the interest rate to 
9 percent decreases the^ffcciivc cash- 
redemption value of the certificate to S964, 

Certificate holders may choose to hold 
certificates for redemption later in the 
fall if a rise in premiums is expected. 
For example, if certincaies were ex- 
pected to rise to 105 percent of face 
value in October 1988 and the interest 
rate were 8 percent, newly fssued certifi- 
cates would becunently worth at least 
10L6 percent of face value (105 divided 
by l+.08*5/l2). In this case, if certifi- 
cate prices were bclow^ 101.6 percent of 
face value, producers would be better off 
holding certificates until fall. IJoc 
Glauber <202) 786 1S401 ^ 
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somewhat from lasi year's near-record* 
Last year, Soviet barley area expanded as 
wheat acreage hit by bad weather was 
replanted with barley. 

Despite the recovery of Thailand's com 
production, U.S. compeiitors' coarse 
grain output in aggregate is expected to 
show litUe change from 1987/88. The 
main reason is a projected drop in 
Canada's coarse grain production. 
Growers there arc expected to shift bar- 
ley area to rapeseed because of favorable 
prices. 

Largely because of the recovery in Thai 
supplies, competitor coarse grain exports 
arc forecast to rise 7 percent. U.S. ex- 
ports are expected to total 52.5 million 
tons (October/September year), virtually 
the same as estimated for 1987/88, 

U.S . com exports are projected to in- 
crease by 50 million bushels from 
l987/88's 1.7 billion. Baiiey and sor- 
ghum sales may drop off. 

Although earlier planting intentions indi- 
cated that US' f^ grain planted area 
may fall by about 2 percent in 1988/89, 
anticipated higher yields could push out- 
tum up2peitent to about 219 million 
tons in the United States. With com 
prices increasing from recent lows be- 
cause of relatively small free stocks in 
1987/88, com area is likely to increase 
this year. This gain will probably come 
at the expense of some other feed grains. 

All domestic use categories for feed 
grains are forecast to show relatively 
modest growth in 1988/89. Feed, food, 
seed, and industrial uses are forecast to 
expand by 2.5 million tons total, to reach 
almost 189 million for the year. 

Feed grain ending stocks, which are 
forecast to fall significantly in 1987/88, 
are likely to decline this year by more 
than 20 million tons. Feed grain ending 
stocks for 1988/89 are forecast lo slip to 
under 1 10 million ions, less than 60 per- 
cent of domestic use. 

Com production is forecast to reach 
about 7,3 billton bushels, up about 2.5 
percent from 1987. Weatherconditions 
to date arc favorable through much of the 
Midwest. Two key economic factors — 
attractive com prices, and a modest 
change in the paid land diversion require- 
mcnts--4>oosied planting intentions 
above 1987/88 by almost 2 percent. 



Planting intentions indicate almost 67 
million acres of com in 1988/89* 

Com inventory during 1987/88 is 
forecast to fall by 770 million bushels 
and on balance is responsible for the 
projected drop of a half-billion bushels in 
1988/89 com supply. 

The modest decline in wheal and other 
grain feeding is expected to be more than 
made up by increases in com fed, Cbm 
feed use in 1988/89 could for ihe first 
I time reach 5 billion bushels, an increase 
of 2 percent over the previous year. 
Other domestic uses are forecast to 
remain at ornear 1987/88. Anticipated 
export gains, however, will bring total 
uses to over 8 billion bushels, more than 
2 percent above 1987/88. 

Com use, therefore, is forecast to exceed 
production by about 725 million bushels, 
' drawing down stocks to the lowest since 
1984/85, The com stocks-to-use ratio for 
1988/89 likely ^vill fall from about 52 
percent lo around 42 — the lowest since 
1984/85. 

Cotton Ending Stocks 
To Increase 

A larger world cotton harvest is expected 
in 1988/89, More foreign area and 
higher yields are both likely to conuibute 
to this increase. With world consump- 
tion showing little change, ending stocks 
will rise by about 1 million bales, the 
first increase since 1985/86. 

World cotton trade likely will drop 
again. It is forecast at 23 million bales, 
12 percent below the peak of 26,1 mil- 
lion in 198&87 but still 5 percent above 

the 1983-87 average. This drop, together 
with larger competitor production, is ex- 
pected to mean a further drop in U.S. ex- 
ports, to6 million bales. 

Relaxed program requiremenis for cotton 
probably have boosted planted acres for 
1988/89, Cotton prices are higher than 
they were 3-4 years ago, but prospects 
I are not favorable for still stronger prices 
in I98fly89 because production will out- 
pace likely consumption. 

Nonetheless, some acreage expansion is 
anticipated in the United States. Planting 
intentions indicate 1 1-8 million acres, up 
more than 10 percent The attraction of 
high soybean prices has held back a pos- 
sible shift of soybean area fnto cotton. 



OtherwisCt the cotton area would be even 
higher 

Couon yields are not likely to match the 
record 706 pounds per acre set in 
1987/88, but they are expected to be 
high. Production is forecast at 14.0 mil- 
lion 480-pound bales, down 5 percent 
from 1987/88 but above the average of 
the last 5 years. 

Domestic cotton supplies have increased 
steadily over the last several years, but 
they are forecast to decline slighdy in 
1988/89. Inventories expanded during 
1987/88 by about lOpcrcent, and with 
reduced domestic and export use, may 
show a similar increase for 1988/89. 
Stocks in excess of 6 million bales are 
likely. 

Domestic use next season is forecast 
below the last2 years. This, coupled 
with lowerU,S, exports, results in a 
forecast drop of 1 million bales from 
1987/88 in total use. 

Oilseed Production 
Will Expand Again 

World oilseed output in 1988/89 is ex- 
pected to total 208 million tons, up 4 mil- 
lion from 1987/88, Foreign output is 
expected to follow the upward trend that 
has seen output rise by two-thirds over 
the last decade. 

For 1987/88, prospects for Brazil'scrop 
have decreased somewhat because of 
poor weather as harvest nears. Partly be- 
cause of thesmaller-than-expected 
Brazilian crop, U.S. sales of soybeans 
have continued strong despite higher 
prices. US exports in 1987/88 (Sept - 
Aug,) are now expected to reach nearly 
22 million tons, ihe largest export 
volume since 1982/83. 

The prospects of higher soybean prices 
in 1988/89 have been brought on largely 
by falling global inventories in recent 
years. Price prospects led to a 1-peiccni 
increase in planting intentions in the 
United Slates, leversing declines of the 
last several seasons. Price gains since 
March may further expand soybean area. 
Based on planting intentions, area is like- 
ly to be about 9 million acres below 
1984/85, 

Bean production is forecast at 1 .9 billion 
bushels, about the level of the previous 
year. But with smaller beginning stocks, 
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loiaJ supplies likely will be under 22 bil- 
lion bushels, down more than 8 percent 
from 1987/88. 

With smaJI declines seen in enish, seed, 
or feed use. loial domestic soybean use 
for 1988/89 is expected to match that of 
the previous year, at about 1^250 miMion 
bushels. Exports for 1988/89 arc 
forecast at 760 million, about 40 million 
bushels below a year earlier. Total use, 
at over 2 billion bushels, is forecast 
down about 50 million bushels from 
1987/88. 

With utilization continuing above produc- 
tion, soybean stocks arc forecast to fall 
dramatically in 1988^9> as they have for 
the last 2 years. Stocks are forecast at 
about 7 percent of total consumption, 
compared with over 28 percent in 
1985/86. {James Cote (202) 786-1840 
and Frederic Suds (202) 786-1824} 

For further information, contact: 
Sara Schwartz, world food grains; 
Edward Allen, domestic wheat; Janet 
Live?.ey, rice; Peter Riley, world feed 
grains; James Cole, domestic feed grains; 
Tom BickertOR, world oilseeds; Roger 
Hoskin, domestic oilseeds; Carolyn Whii- 
lon, world couon; Bob Skinner, domestic 
cotton; Jim Schaub. peanuts. World in- 
formation, (202) 786-1820; domestic, 
(202)786-1840. 



HIGH-VALUE 
CROP OVERVIEW] 

Big Year for Strawberries 

Sharply larger carr>'0vcr slocks of frozen 
sirawberries and an abundant fresh crop 
portend a good year for shortcake lovers. 
Slightly larger sirawbcrry acreage in 
California and Florida, combined with 
higher yields, likely will raise 1988 US. 
fresh production to a new record. 

The California crop may reach a record 
850 million pounds, up 3 percent from a 
year ago and nearly 8 percent higher than 
in 1986. California accounted for 77 per- 
cent of U-S- production and 79 percent of 
fresh supplies in J 987. Dry weather in 
California has helped raise strawberry 
yields this season. Florida's winter 
strawberry production rose 22 percent 
above last year because of higher yields 
and slightly more acreage. 

Strawberry producers in California and 
Florida expanded acreage this year in 
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response id good prices for the 1987 
crop. Most other States reported slightly 
lower acreage. 

Because of ihe larger crop, finesh straw- 
berry prices probably will average lower 
than last season. California's shipments 
were running well ahead of last year at 
the end of April. 

Straw^berry imports from Mexico arc far 
behind last year's pace — 20.6 million 
pounds through April 17, compared with 
53.8 million a year earlier. However, 
total supplies of frozen sirawberries ex- 
ceed last year because of larger cold 
storage holdings. April I holdings stood 
at 160 million pounds, 60 percent more 
than a year before. 

Fresh Vegetable Area Rises 

Vegetable farmers this spring will har- 
vest about 4 percent more acreage of the 
seven major fresh market vegetables. 
Celery, sweet com, lettuce, and tomato 
acreage will rise about 10 percent each, 
while carrot acreage will rise only mar- 
ginally. Broccoli and catiliflower 
growers cut area by 3 and 18 percent, 
respectively, because of weak prices last 
spring. 

Farmers indicate plans to cut dry bean 
acreage 23 percent from 1987. The 
lowest dry bean prices in 5 years, plus 
stronger prices for alternative crops such 
as soybeans and wheat, contribtited to 
the planned acreage reduction. The 1988 
acreage may be the smallest since 1983, 
when dry bean prices sagged because of 
large stocks and declining exports. 
Lower production this fall, together with 
expected larger exports during the spring 
and summer, should firm up bean prices 
in the months ahead. 

Potato stocks, swollen from last year's 
large crop, continue to put downward 
pressure on prices. Potato prices in early 
May stood about one-third below a year 
earlier and may remain relatively low 
until more exact indications of fall potato 
acreage are received this summer. 

The US. trade deficit in vegetables nar- 
rowed to 0.6 billion pounds for the first 2 
months of 1988, compared with 0.8 bil- 
lion for the same period a year earlier. 

Exports of all vegetables exceeded year- 
earlier levels by 58 percent, while ex- 
ports of fiiesh vegetables rose 1 39 
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percent. The majority of the fresh ex- 
ports are shipped to Canada, where the 
relatively inexpensive US- dollar makes 
U.S. products more competitive. 

Frozen vegetable exports rose 37 percent 
above the first two months of 1987. 
Frozen french fry potato sales to Japan 
makeup the lion's share of frozen ex- 
ports. Vegetable imports, mostly fresh 
items from Mexico, rose 5 percent to 1.2 
billion pounds. 

East Coast 

Sugar Prices Strong 

Raw sugar traded at about 22.2 cents a 
pound in New York (Contract No. 14, 
nearby futures) during April, up from 
2L7 cents for the last quarter of 1987 
and above the 1987/88 market stabiliza- 
tion price of 21.76 cents. 

The current price strength stems priman- 
ly from lowered U*S. import quotas, 
which have helped tighten supplies of 
raw cane sugar in the Eastern United 
States. 

Uncertainty about delivery of imported 
cane sugar, caused by political umest in 
Panama, may also have fueled higher 
prices. Thirtyfivepercentof the 1988 
U^S. sugar quota is allocated to countries 
which normally ship through the CanaL 

In sharp conu-ast to ihe short supplies in 
the Eastern market, the Central and 
Western parts of the United States are ex- 
periencing large supplies because of 
record beet sugarouiput. Consequently, 
the price differential between beet sugar 
in the Chicago market and refined cane 
sugar in ihe Northeast has widened from 
its usual 2.0 cents a pound to 3.5-4.5 
cents, causing more beet sugar to move 
east. 

U^S. sugar production this season may 
fall somewhat short of last year's record 
7.3 million tons, raw value, becatise of 
lower sugarbcet yields. Sugarbeei 

producers indicated during March that 
they will plant 1 .6 percent more area in 
1988 than the L27 million acres grown 
last season. 

Attractive prices for sugarl)eets and 
sugarcane in 1987 relative to alternative 
crops continue to make growCTS bullish. 
However, yields are unlikely to match 
the unusually high levels achieved Last 
year, and beet sugar production likely 
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will fall about 1 00,000 tons from last 
year's 3.96 million. 

Analysts look for sugarcane acreage to 

expand marginally and, if growing condi- 
tions are near normal, for production at 

least to equal l987/88*s 3.37 million 
tons^ 

Strong Demantt Reduces 
Tobacco Stocks 

Substitution of domestic for imported 
tobacco, rising cigarette production, and 
tobacco production ihat is up but still 
below pre- 1986 levels, are shrinking 

U.S. tobacco stocks and resulting in 
smaller total supplies. 

Despite a larger crop in 1987, smaller 
carryover stocks caused the 1987/88 
domestic leaf supply to fall 8 percent 
below the previous year. Further stock 
declines likely will reduce total supply 
again in 198&'89. Off-farm stocks of 
domestic tobacco on January 1, 1988, 
stood 1 1 percent lower than a year earlier. 

Demand for tobacco in cigarette 
manufacturing has been strong because 
of sirongexport demand. Although U.S. 
smokers are consuming fewer cigarettes, 
U.S. manufacturers are producing more 
and exporting them. Cigarette exports 
rose from 64 billion in 1986 to 100 bil 
lion in 1987. 

Domesticcigaretieeonsumption will con- 
tinue its decline this year because of fur- 
ther price hikes, continued antisrnoking 
activity, and increased restrictions on 
where people may smoke, ftowcver, ex- 
ports are expected to rise again, sustain- 
ing the growth in total production. 
{Glenn Zepp (202) 786-1882} 

' For further information, contact: 
Ben Huang, fruit; Shannon Hamm, 
vegetables; Peter Buzzaneil, sweeteners; p 
Vemcr Grisc, tobacco. All arc at (202) 
786^1886. 
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Why Aren't Corn Farmers 
Moving to Soybeans? 

The March Prospective Plantings repon 
indicates a 1-percent increase in U.S. 
soybean acreage over 1987/88, from 574 
to 58.0 million acres. However, in the 
Com Belt (111 itx>is, Indiana, Iowa, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Nebraska, and Ohio), 
farmers indicate plans to reduce soyt)ean 
acreage around 0.5 percent, from 36.8 
million acres in 1987 to 3d6 million. 
The Com Bell typically accounts for 65 
percent of soybean acres planted and 70 
percent of production. 

Last year's U.S. soybean acreage was the' 
lowest since 1976. Area remains low 
this year, despite a 37 -percent increase 
from last year in ihc price of the Novem- 
ber futures conu-aci for soybeans. In 
March, November futures prices 
averaged $6 54 a bushel, compared with 
a $4.78 average for November 1987 fu- 
tures in March 1986. 

Despite a rise in the soybean-corn futures 
price ratio — from 2.75 in March 1987 to 
almost 3 in 1988— com area in the Com 
Belt is expected to rise from 41,8 million 
acres to 43.5 million, while soybean 
acreage is little changed. 

If futures prices favor soybeans over 
com, why are farmers not planting more 



} soybeans and less corn? Farmers are not 
responding to the soybean -com market 
price ratio. 

Growing Share of Corn Revenues 
Comes From Government Payments 

One reason the ratio has become a poor 
indicator of planting intentions is that 
during much of the l980*san increasing 
share of com producers* revenues has 
come from Government program pay- 
ments. Under current legislation, ex- 
pected com revenues include deficiency 
payments, but expected soybean Returns 
do not. Both crops earn returns from 
being marketed or placed under loan. 

Farmers also consider the cost of leaving 
the corn program — loss of com acreage 
base. Undercunentlcgislationjfa 
producer plants less com and more 
soybeans, he relinquishes a portion of tlie 
com base on which future benefits are 
calculated. 

For example, assume a producer has 
maintained a com base of 1 00 acres 
during the past 5 years, but this year 
decides to plant the 100 acres in 
soybeans. As a result, the com acreage 
base for 1989 will be only 80 acres: 
(lOOf IO(>+10C>flOC>fOy5. ThefoJlow- 
ing year, the base will decline to 76 
^res: (100+100+ 10&fOf80)/S The 
base will drop as low as 58 acres and 
eventually stabilize at 67. 

The only way the producer could regain 
the 1 00-acre com base would be to plant 
enough com to bring the5'year average 
back to 100. This would mean overplant- 
ing the base and disqualifying from the 
com program for that year. 

How high must the soybean price rise to 
induce com producers to give up com 
base to plant soybeans? A hypothetical 
example can be used to answer the ques- 
tion. Consider a 5-year planning horizon 
of a farmer with a com acreage base of 
100 acres. 

Since specific program provisions for the 
1989-92 crops are not yet known, as- 
sume that target prices and loan rates are 
reduced the maximum allowed under the 
1985 Food Security Act. Acreage reduc- 
tion requirements will be 20 percent and 
the farm price for com is assumed to 
average $K60 during 1989-92. 
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U.S. Agricultural Trade Indicators 
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Assume costs of prxxluction Lhc same as 
com producers faced in lhc Com Bell 
during 1986 (reported by ihe Farm Costs 
and Returns Survey). Toial gross and net 
returns for 1988 through 1992 are ex- 
pressed on a present value basis assum- 
ing an annual interest rate of 8 percent. 

Corn Program Base: 
Worth Over $500 an Acre 

Under these assumptions, participation in 
the com program is worth approximately 
$55,750 over 5 years per 100 acres of 
base. Assuming soybean yields of 40 
bushels and production costs of $120 per 
acre, the cash price for soybeans would 
have to equal S6.23 per busheJ over each 
of the 5 years for a producer to get the 
same net return as from planting com. 
The mid-May price for November 
soybean futures was slightly above this 
price. 

Further analysis demonstrates that tlie 
breakeven price for soybeans is some- 
what insensitive to the priccof com. For 
example, if com were expected to 
average $1.70 a bushel in each of the 
years 1989-92, the breakeven price of 
soybeans would rise by only 2 cents a 
bushel. At $1.80 a bushel for com, a 
soybean price of $6.27 a bushel wOuld be 
necessary to coax com producers to give 
up their base. 

Using trend yields over the 5-ycar period 
increases the relative advantage of com 
over soybeans. If soybean yields iu-e as- 
sumed to increase by 0.5 bushels a year 
and com yields by 3 2 bushels, a 
breakeven price of S6.28 is needed for 
soybeans, assuming $r60-a-bushcl com. 

The breakeven pnce is more sensitive to 
the level of target prices, program yields, 
and acreage reduction requirements for 
the com program. Since producers may 
be uncertain about soybean prices over 
the next 5 years, they would likely stay 
with the more certain rctum under the 
com program. 

Regaining a ReiinqulshedCorn Base 
Could Be Costly 

How high would the soybean price have 
to rise before producers would consider 
switching to soybeans for 1988 only? To 
answer this question* assume that a 
producer plants 100 acres to soybeans in 
1988 and then retiuns to com over the 
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foHowing 4 years. In order to regain his 
100-acre com base, it is assumed he 
would plant 200 acres to com in 1989i 
thus becoming ineligible for com 
pro-am payments that year. 

At a com price of $ 1 .60 a bushel for 
1989-92, soybeans would have to exceed 
$9.34 a bushel in 1988 for producers to 
plant soybeans instead of com that year. 
This implies a soybean-com futures price 
ratioorovcr4.25. If the com price were 
to a\-cragc $1 .70 a bushel over 1 989-92, 
the breakeven price on soybeans would 
fall to S9.05 a bushel. At a com price of 
S 1 .80, the breakeven price would fall to 
$8.76. 

Com Bell producers have been desen- 
sitized to the soybean-com price ratio be- 
cause the com program provides per-acre 
net returns that compare favorably with 
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those of soybeans and are less affected 
by markctprice variability. Further- 
more, the cost of leaving ihe com 
program, even for a year, can be quite 
high ifthe producer wants to maintain a 
com acreage base over the long run. 

While the soybean-com price ratio may 
have little effect on soybean acreage in 
the United States, foreign producers may 
be responding by planting moiB 
soybeans instead of com. This seems 
particularly u^ue in countries such as Ar- 
gentina, which increased area planted to 
soybeans by 20 percent this year (from 
3.51 million hectares in 1986/87 io4.2 
million in 1987/88), 

Ironically, increased oilseed production 
abroad makes it all the more unlikely 
that soybean prices will rise to the levels 
necessary to encourage Com Belt 
farmers to plant soybeans and give up 
their com base. IJoe Glauber (202) 786- 
1840} 

■ New Industry 
Fishes for Acceptance 

Consumer demand for fish and seafood, 

and continued world population growth, 
are pressuring nations (o harvest pre- 
viously underutiltzed species and to 
develop alternative sources of marine 
products. Many commercial fisheries, 
which harvest from the wild, are ap- 
proaching their maximum sustainable 
yield. Thus aquaculture — growing fish 
or other aquatic life in a controlled en- 
vironment— is expanding. 

Global aquacultural production was 
about 22 billion pounds a year in 1986, 
Over 93 species of fmfish, 7 species of 
I shrimporprawns, 6 species of crawfish, 
I as well as several species of bivalve mol- 
lusks and a wide variety of aquatic 
plants, are currently cultured worldwide. 

In 1980, aquaculture accounted for 13 
percent of worldwide production of 
aquatic foods and goods, up from 7 per- 
cent in 1970. Industry sources indicate 
that by 2010, aquaculture will account 
for 25 percent of the worldwide aquatic 
harvest 

Fish and shellfish, already the mainstay 
of many foreign diets, arc increasingly 
important m American diets. In 198 h 
U.S. fish consumption hit 2.96 billion 
pounds (a 30-perccnt increase over 
1970); 47 percent of this was imported. 



Population growth accounts for only half 
the increase. Per capita U.S. consump- 
tion of fish and shellftsh has grown, 
reaching a record 15.4 pounds (edible 
weight) in 1987. It is expected to expand 
another 50 percent by 2010. 

The 1987 consumption figure includes 
domestic and imported fishery products. 
It includes only a small portion (0.5 
pounds) of the estimated 3 to 5 pounds 
per capita of aquacultural production. 
Also excluded from the published scries 
is consumption Trom recreational fishing 
(3-4 pounds per capita). Including these 
two sources, U.S< per capita consumption 
is probably between 20 and 24 pounds a 
year. Dcspiterecentincreascs, this level 
is well behind Europe (40-45 pounds per 
capita) and Japan (130-140 pounds). 

1 

I In 1970, the United States imported 
j about S 1 billion of fish products, and ex- 
' portcdjustovcrS0.3billion. By 1986, 

imports were S7.6 billion and exports 

:$ L4 billion. 

VS. Aquaculture Production 
Growing Rapidly 

Aquacukuie production of fish and 
shellfish in the United States increased 
from about 205 million pounds in 1975 
to over 600 million in 1986. It is 
forecast to pass 2 billion by 2010, accord- 
ing to industry sources. This includes 
production moving through normal 
marketing channels — processing, 
wholesale, and retail— but excludes 
production for catch-out ponds and direct 
sales from producer to consumer. 

In the United Stales, almost 90 percent of 

aquacultural production is concentrated 
in four major species — catfish, crawfish,, 
salmon, and uoul. 

The U.S, aquaculture industry hasihe 
potential to (1) provide an increased and 
more reliable supply of fishery jH^oducis 
than is currently coming from wild 
stocks, (2) reduce the uade deficit for 
fishery products, (3) develop new 
markets for domestic grain products, and 
(4) provide additional farm and nonfarm 
jobs and increased revenue. 

Aquaculture Growth 
Benefus Rural Areas 

The growth in aquaculture occurred at a 
time when the general agricultural 
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economy was depressed. For every 10 
million additional pounds of catfish 
raised, 220 new jobs are creaied in the in- 
dustry and LlOOjobs arc created in re- 
lated urban and rural industries, 
according toa study in Mississippi. 

Although the production of a single 
species may be concentrated in one area, 
aquacullural production is practiced in 
every Stale and territory. Most catfish 
are raised in Mississippi^ Alabama* and 
Arkansas, while salmon production is 
mainly in Washington and Oregon, craw- 
fish in Louisiana and Texas, and trout in 
Idaho, 

Aquaculturc competes with livestock for 
domestic feed crops, Channel catfish cat 
mostly soybean products and com. Cat- 
fish have a feed conversion ratio of 
roughly 2 to 1 ; to get a pound of caiftsh 
requires one pound of soybean meal, a 
half-pound ofcom meal, and a half- 
pound of other nutrients. 

Likewise, nearly 55 percent of the in- 
gredients in the usual diet for salmon arc 
byproducts of farm commodities (17 per- 
cent whey, 16.5 percent wheat germ, 1 5 
percent cottonseed meaJ, and 6 percent 
soybean oil). 

Aquaculture is suited to small as well as 
commercial farms. A modest aquacul- 
lural operation can provide signincant in- 
come. Many agricultural insUiutions still 



regard aquaculture as a sideline. Even 

so, aquaculture has become a technical 
and highly capitalized commercial 
enterprise. 

Because of their limited information 
about aquacultural operations, many 
Federal agencies^ such as the Farmers 
Home Administration and the Federal 
Crop Insurance Corporation, have been 
reticent in assisting aquacultural 
producers financially. 

Government Support 

For Aquaculture Increasing 

While aquaculture has developed rapidly 
on its own so far, the rate and direction 
of its growth can be influenced by 
Government action. In 1 980, Congress 
passed the National Aquaculture Act, 
which has as its purpose the promotion 
of aquaculture in the United States by (]) 
declaring a national aquacuhure policy; 

(2) establishing and implementing a na- 
tional aquaculturc development plan; and 

(3) encouraging aquacultural activities 
and programs in both the public and 
private sectors of the economy, 

A national Aquaculture Development 
Plan was submitted to Congress in Sep- 
tember 1 983 by the Joint Subcommittee 
on Aquaculture, and it has been used by 
several States in developing their own 
plans. However, Congress has made no 
formal response to the plan, and it has 
i not yet been implemented. 



Many agencies within USDA have allo- 
cated resources to aquaculture, but there 
has been little emphasis on the 
enterprise. While funding forat[uacul- 
ture within USDA has risen to $20 mil- 
lion in 1988, the lack of emphasis on the 
sector has limited the use of USDA*s re- 
search and support network. Several 
other Government agencies also devote 
resources to aquaculture regulation, re- 
search, and technical assistance. 

Many private and public academic in- 
stitutions, including both sea-grant and 
land-grant universities, are involved in re- 
search and extension on regional issues 
of importance to aquaculturc. Marketing 
and processing cooperatives serve a spe- 
cial function in the development and ex- 
pansion of aquaculture on a regional 
level. Among the problems to be ad- 
dressed arc the following; 

• large quantities of clean water are 
needed for aquacultural operations; 

• birds eat fish from stocked ponds; 

• there are few medicines specifically 
for fish; 

• problems exist in establishing nation- 
al markets for species that had pre- 
viously been produced and 
consumed chiefly on a regional 
basis. 

{Mike Dicks and Dave Harvey 786-1885} 
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General Economy 



OUTLOOK STRONG FOR 
REST OF 1988 

If the maxim "a rising tide lifis all boats" 
can be applied id the economy, agricul- 
ture is likely lo be lifted by the rising tide 
of general economic developmenis over 
ihc next several months. Despite ihc 
recent record stock-market decline and 
related recession fears, the general 
economy is growing ai a rate more nor* 
mally associated with the early part of a 
business expansion than one In i\s 68th 
month. 

For agriculiure, the general economy 
through the rest of 1988 likely holds: 

• increased domestic demand because 
of higher employment and higher 
wages; 

• upward pressure on interest rates 
from slight increases in inflation and 
a faster growing economy; and 

• upward pressure on wages and non- 
farm-origin input prices, also from a 
faster growing economy. 

Exports and Business Investment 
Spark Economy 

Real GNP grew at an annual 2.3-percent 
rate in the first quarter of 1988, Jed by 
robust consumer spending, continued 



strength in exports, and vigorous busi- 
ness investment These figures, com- 
bined with the strong 4,8'percent 
founh-quancr rate, have dampened 
speculation that a recession will begin in 
1988 or early 1989- 

Exports continue to help the economy. 
Real exports grew at a lO-percenl annual 
rate in the first quarter, continuing a21- 
month rise. Real imports grew at a 5.2- 
percent rate, which is slower than 1987*s 
9.1 percent. It may still be several moie 
months before improvement appears In 
the nominal merchandise trade balance: 
however, the underlying real net exports 
deficit has improved by about 20 percent 
since third-quarter 198(5. 

Stronger export growth and slower im- 
port growth can largely be attributed to 
the declining dollar. Since January 1987, 
the dollar has fallen 12.3 percent in trade- 
weighted tenms, although it has been rela- 
tively stable in the last few months. 

The falling dollar has driven up import 
prices. Non-petroleum merchandise im- 
port prices in the first quarter were 3-6 
percent higher than in first-quarter 1987. 
While rising import prices tend to reduce 
import volume and improve the real 
trade deficit, the tradeoff may be in- 
creased inflation. 

Production a/td Employment Rise 

Vigorous export demand continued to 
spur industrial production, albeit at a 
slower pace than in 1987- In the first4 
months of 1988, production was 6.1 per* 
cent ahead of output in the first 4 months 
of 1987. 

Capacity utilization was above 80 per- 
cent in the last 7 months of 1 987. 
Utilization averaged 82.4 percent in the 
first quarter, compared with 82.1 percent 
in the founh quarter and 80.7 percent for 
last year. Some industries, such as 
paper/cardboard, textiles, and chemicals* 
have reached 90-pcrccnt operating rate 
levels- 

Along with rising production and higher 
utilization rates, the civilian uneniploy- 
ment rate declined to 5.4 percent in 
April, down 0.5 pcrcenuge points from 
the fourth-quarter average. Unemploy- 
ment remains the lowest in 14 years- 



Stronger employment boosted personal 
income in the first quarter; in nominal 
terms, it was 6,4 percent ahead of the 
first quarter of 1987, which compares 
with 6-perccnt growth in 1987, Dis- 
posable personal income, after adjust- 
ment for inflation, increased an annual 
3.2 percent over the fourth quarter, com- 
pared with 1,2 percent in 1987, and 
much of this was responsible for the 
strong increase in personal consumption 
in the first quarter. 

Despite post-crash fears of a consumer- 
spending halt, and a 2.5-percent spend- 
ing decline in the fourth quarter, 
consumer spending rose at a robust 3.8- 
percent annual rate in the first qtiarter. 
Spending was led by a l2.7-percent in- 
crease in durable goods, rebounding 
from a 203-peicent decline in the fourth 
quarter. 

Is Inflation Making 
A Resurgence? 

The strength in consumer spending sug- 
gests that consumer confidence in the 
economy remains high- However, the 
fear persists that a too-rapid spending 
pace, along with high capacity use and 
lower unemploymeni, will irigger infla- 
tion. The Consumer Price Index rose at 
a 2.4-pcrcenl annual rate in the first 
quarter of 1988, compared with a 3-6-pcr- 
cent rise for 1987. Sliding energy prices 
and offsetting monUily changes in food 
prices held the index down. 

Because food and energy prices tend to 
be volatile, the CPI measures the underly- 
ing rate of infbtion better when food and 
energy arc withdrawn. This adjusted 
index rose 4.1 percent at an annual rate 
in the first quarter, equal to the rate for 
1987. 

Is high inflation returning? There are 
two schools of thought on the subject, 
each with support- 

The first points to the export-led expan* 
sion and its continued upward pressure 
on production and capacity limits. 
Proponents of this view argue that strong 
demand coupled with tight supply will 
lead to production bottlerKXks and will 
force prices of goods to rise. Some in- 
dustries are showing signs of strain; in 
the paper and products indtistry, where 
capacity utilization averaged 95.2 per- 
cent over the 12 months ending in 
March, prices rose 9.5 percent- 
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General Economic Indicators 
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However, as the second camp argues, 
this coniifiued demand aJso induces busi- 
nesses to invest in new factories and 
equipinent, thus increasing production 
and allowing demand to expand with lit- 
tle or no future price increases, A survey 
conducted in the first quarter by the 
Dcparuncnt of Commerce's Bureau of 
Economic Analysis confirms plans for 
faster investment spending. 

According to the survey, industry intends 
to increase real spending on new fac- 
tories and equipment by 8 percent in 
1988. Manufacturing industries plan to 
spend 8*9 percent more this year. In con- 
trast, real Investment spending rose only 
L7 percent in 1987 and declined 2.6 per- 
cent in 1986, 

A second inflation consideration revol- 
ves around labor market tightness. As 
unemployment declines, the potential for 
labor shortages and wage inflaUon rises. 
Unemployment has declined steadily for 
6 months, and some analysts are con- 
cerned that the economy is fast approach- 
ing its "natural" unemployment rate: the 
rate below which there are strong inHa- 
tionary pressures. 

However, other analysts contend that 
there is no indication that wage-spiral in- 
flation has begun. Unit labor costs rose 
only 2.4 percent, annual rate, in the first 
quarter, compared wiih a 4.5-percent rise 
in the fourth quarter and a 2-percent rise 
for allof 1987. 

Although unemployment rates are cur- 
rently low, the economy supported an 
average 4.9-perccnl unemployment rate 
between i960 and 1973 without sparking 
an undue amount of inflation; the infla- 
tion rate then averaged 2,9 percent. 

What may ultimately determine 
inflation's course in the next few months 
is the effect of food and energy prices. 
Oil prices, normally volatile, have been 
relatively low in recent months, but un- 
certainty remains about their future 
levels, IfOPEC countries and non- 
OPEC oil producers were to agree to 
limitproduction, oil prices could jump 
dramatically. 

Low food prices in the past few months 
have helped keep the overall price level 
down, but food prices, too, arc volatile. 



Retail food prices this year are expected 
to average 2 to 4 percent above 1987, a 
little slower than last year's rise. 

While underiying inflaiion docs appear 
to be increasing, it is still best described 
as moderate, with a slightly faster rate 
predicted for later in the year. A quick 
return to doublenligit mftation is unlike- 
ly, barring a runup in food or energy 
prices. 

After the October 1987 slock market 
crash, the Federal Reserve Board moved 
to lower interest rates to stabilize the 
economy. Short-term rates in early 1988 
averaged 5,8 percent, compared with 
October's 6.4. and long-term rates 
declined nearly a full percentage point 
from October's high of 10 5. 

With the economy showing continued 
strength, the Fed has already intervened, 
this time to raise interest rates slightly 
and constrain the economy's growth in 
order to keep inflation in check* Future 
intervention may depend largely on the 
trend of volatile domestic goods prices, 
industrial capacity limits, and import 
prices over the next several months, 

InHation is the key indicator to watch in 
the near term. Not only would a high 
rate put pressure on input prices, includ- 
ing wages, but mtcrest rates would likely 
rise quickly also. 

With fiscal policy committed to reducing 
the deficit, monetary policy would have 
to bear the brunt of the inflation fight. 
This would probably lake the form of 
even higher interest rates as the Federal 
Reserve sought to slow down the 
economy. The burden would fall mostly 
on interest- sensitive sectors — including 
agriculture. Such a scenario appears un- 
likely, though. 

If there is no substantial jump in food or 
energy prices, the most likely scenario — 
continued real growth with only slight in- 
creases in inflation and interest 
rates — should provide a stable and sup- 
porting background for the agricultural 
sector, /M, f/uber and R. M, Monaco 
(202)786-1784} 
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LAND VALUE OUTLOOK 

This year's 3-pcrcent increase in the 
average value of U,S. farmland reverses 
the slide that began in 1982. Signs of 
strengthening land values began to ap- 
pear in early 1987 even though the 
average value on February 1, 1987, was 
down 8 percent from a year earlier. 

Where will farmland values go from 
here? The patterns of the past year offer 
clues that values will increase at about 
the rate of inftauon. With major farm 
legislation on the horizon, the largest un- 
certainty is the direction farm programs 
will take, and the consequent impact on 
returns to land. 

Changes in Land Values 
Vary Among Regions 

While this February's 3-percent increase 
from a year earlier was an upturn in 
nominal dollars, the gain fell short of the 
4-percent infiation rate. Also, the nation- 
al average conceals considerable 
variability among regions, States, and 
areas within Suites, as well as among 
land types, including dry and irrigated 
cropland, pasture, and woodland. 

Most States that realized real increases 
were in a band from Maine to Nebraska. 
States outside this band with strong in- 
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creases were South Qirolina, Florida, 
and New Mexico. Most States on the 
edges of ihe band showed increases less 
than the rate of Inflaiion. 

Decreased nominal values were primari- 
ly in Western and Souihwesiem Slates, 
including the Southern Plains, Mountain, 
and Pacific Slates, plus Louisiana. A3- 

pcrcent drop in North Carolina is due to 
lower values in western areas of the State 
and to surprising declines in valiic in 
some urban areas, where demand for non- 
agricultural uses has lessened^ 

Higher values in New Mexico (8 per- 
cent) and Idaho (4 percent) contrasted 
with the general weakness in Western 
and Southwestern States. These two 
States had relatively large drops in 
values last year (9 and 12 percent). 

Montana had an 1 8-percent decrease last 
year but only a 2-percem decline in 
1988, Moderatingandoffsettingchan- 

ges in these Slates likely reflect a correc- 
tion of the large drops in last year's 
market 



' In contrast, Arizona showed a 5-perceni 

increase last year, but a 12-pcrccnl 
i decline in 1988, the largest for any State. 

Values in the Pacific region were down 
from a year earlier, but the much lower 
rates of decline may signal a bottoming 
of the value drop that began in 1985. 
Values in the Pacific and Mountain 
regions may have been hun by extreme. 
drought 

The paiicm of land value changes over 
the past year suggests that States that had 
the largest declines are experiencing the 
strongest rebounds. For example, be- 
tween 1982 and 1987 nominal values in 
Minnesota and Iowa fell by 61 and 60 
percent, respectively, and then increased 
14 and 19 percent in 1988. And States 
that had the smallest nominal declines be- 
tween 1982 and 1987 generally had the 
largest declines in 1988. 

There were some exceptions to this 
equalizing pattern. Texas' nominal 
values, down only 1 1 percent between 



1982 and 1987 and only 3 percent in 
1988, have held up better throughout the 
1980's than the values of surrounding 
Slates. Over 1982"88» nominal values in 
the Northeast, Appalachia, and the 
Southeast (up 28 percent and down 10 
and 14 percent, respectively) have also 
held up relatively well, b^efiting from a 
more diverse agricultural base and strong 
urban-related demand. 

Long-Term Trends 

Shed Light on Current Values 

The history of real land values smce 
1850 shows dramatic swings and sheds 
tight on recent value shifts. From the 
Civil War until they spiked during World 
War I. land values worked persistently 
upward. Annual volatility during this 
period is not known because land value 
estimates arc available only by 10-year 
census intervals. 

Land values began falling aficr World 
War I and were pushed lower by the 
depression of the l930's. But, starting in 
1945, values rose again, climbing with 
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only minor inLcmiptJon for Die next 35 
years. ImpJcmcntation of massive 
Govcmmcm programs lo support agricul- 
ture during ihc 1950'sand l960's con- 
tributed to the rise. 

Land values federated during the 
world food scarcities of ihc 1970's. But 
then ihey plummeted wiih the Joss of ex- 
port markets in the early 1980's and with 
the credit crunch due to heavy farm debts 
and high interest rates. 

From their 1916 peak to their 1942 low, 
values fell by half firom their 1980 peak 
to their current level again they fell by 
half. Ifone compares today's real land 
values with the 2.7-pcrceni-per-ycar in- 
crease since 1945. values appear relaiive- 
ly low. However, if one compares them 
with the 0-6-pcrcent-per-year trend since 
1850, real land values appear to have 
returned to about normal. 

Real Interest Rates 
Affect Land Values 

The overall upward trend for farmland 
values, aside from cyclical fluCiuations. 
reflects the generally grov^tng world 
demand for agricultural products and 
pressure from urbanization. These forces 
are partially offset by improved tech- 
nologies that enhance yields. 



Increases in real farmland values in part 
refleci the general perception of inves- 
tors that growing agricultural demand 
will not be fully offset by improvements 
in yields — that land continues to become 
relatively scarce. 

Taken alone, returns to farm assets (that 
part of farm income due to land and 
buildings) provide a puzzling picture of 
theland value declines of the 1980's. 
Real returns to farm assets were excep- 
tionally high in 1973 and 1974. and these 
highs are associated with the acceleration 
of land values during the 1970's, 
However, the significant recovery in 
returns since 1983 was accompanied by 
continuing declines in real values, with 
1988 showing a 1 -percent real decline. 

The anomaly can be explained by chan- 
ges in the real interest rate (calculated as 
the nominal interest rate minus the infla- 
tion rate). With inflatioi running histori- 
cally high in the late 1970's. the 
relatively high nominal interest rates 
translated into record-low real rates. 

The reverse occurred in the 1980's; infla- 
tion dropped off, nominal interest rates 
declined slowly, and real rates rose sharp- 
ly. This laita- rise helped drive land 
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Affect Land Values 
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values down despite growing returns to 
famt assets. While real interest rates 
have historically been in the 3-4 percent 
range, the late 1970's saw rates of 1 per- 
cent and lower while the 1980'shave 
seen rates of 6 to 9 percent. 

The real interest rate impact on land 
values can be Illustrated by comparing 
the bid price of land in 1980 and 1988, 
assuming constant farmland return expec- 
tations and the requirement that the rate 
of return on land was 2.5 percent in 1980 
(a percentage point over the real Federal 
Land Bank average rate in the late 
I970's). 

Expected returns in 1980 would have had 
to average $27 per acre to justify the 
$1,082 per acre value (1988 dollars) with 
the rate of reium at 2-5 percent. By con- 
trast, an 8-percent rate of return, the rate 
necessary to cover real interest rates 
since 1983, would justifya value of only 
S340 per acre with the expectations in- 
vestors held in 1980. The 1988 average 
of $564 isconsistenl with a return of real 
interest rates to their historic range of 3 
to4 percent, under the same expectations 
about return on farm assets. 

In vestors May Ha ve 
Lower Expectations 

Despite the lack of a strong trend in 
returns to land since 1975, investors' ex- 
pectations of returns may have changed. 
Underlying the fluctuating returns to 
land arc significant changes in the source 
of returns. Between 1978 and 1982, 
Government program payments averaged 
6 percent of net cash farm income. 
However, this proportion has been above 
20 percent every year since 1982, averag- 
ing 23 percent during 1982-87, 

Farm legislation in the l980*s assisted 
farmo-s while recognizing that 
downward adjustment from the export- 
led boom of the 1970's might be neces- 
sary. Target prices, for example, are 
scheduled to decline gradually through 
the ncmainder of the 1985 Food Security 
Act 

Thus, investors reasonably might expect 
farm program payments to decline and, 
unless they foresee renewed strength in 
fiarm prodict markets, particularly export 
markets, ihcy will expect returns to land 
to decline as well. 



While exports have picked up in necent 
years, few if any analysts expect a return 
to the export boom of the 1970'sin the 
next several years. Trade liberalization 
proposed under the GATT negotiations, 
and the expiration of the current farm bill 
by 1 990, mean that both exports and 
farm program payments, and the conse- 
quent impacts on land values, are uncer- 
tain. When uncertainty rises, farmers 
may discount future income, and make 
decisions as if they had lowered their ex- 
pectations for returns. 

Outlook: Values Will 
Probably Track Inflation 

Net cash income for 1988 is expected to 
be near the 1987 record. Landbuyers, 
however, are looking ahead to the 1990 
farm bill and the effects it will have on 
returns to farming, 

Macroeconomic policy affects agricul- 
ture through interest rates and exchange 
rates and is also a significant uncertainly. 
Current projections are for a possible 
small increase in nominal interest ratest a 
steady inflation rate, and furificr small 
declines in the exchange rate of the 
dollar. 

The modest recovery of nominal land 
values in 1988 will permit banks, in- 
surance companies, and the Federal 
Credit System to reduce inventories of 
land they own because of foreclosures 
over the past several years, without incur- 
ring substantial additional losses. Debt- 
to-asset ratios among farmers are 
projected to continue to improve, leaving 
fewer farmers forced to sell land. 

But, potential buyers are likely to be 
wary about bidding land prices up sig- 
nificantly, given the uncertainties that lie 
ahead. Regionally, the strong rebound in 
the Com Belt is likely to be tempered in 
the year ahead, whereas the Pacific, 
Mountain, and Southern Plains regions 
may show somewhat more strength than 
they did in 1988, 

Consistent with expected inflation of 3.5 
to 4 percent, nominal land values may in- 
crease 2 to 4 percent for the year. (John 
Reilly (202) 786-1422] 



Upcoming Releases from the 
Agricultural Statistics Board 

The following list gives the release dates 
of the major Agricultural Statistics Board 
reports that will be issued by the time the 
July Agricultural Outlook comes off 
press, 

June 

1 Egg Products 
Poultry Slaughter 

2 Minn,- Wis. Mfe. Grade 3 
Milk Final 1985-87 

6 Dairy Products 

7 Celery 

9 Crop Production 
10 Vegetables 

Vegetables-Annual 
14 Turkey Hatchery 

16 Milk Production 

17 Cattle on Feed 

20 Catfish 

21 Farm Prod. Expenditures, 
1987 Prel. 

22 Cherry Production (tent.)i 
Cold Storage 

23 Eggs, Chickens, & Turkeys 

24 Vegetables; 
Livestock Slaughter 

29 Peanut Stocks & Processing; 
Agricultural Prices- Monthly; 
Agricultural Prices- Annual 

30 Grain Stocks; 
Hogs & Pigs 



Upcoming Economic Reports 



Summary 
Released 

June 



Title 



9 World Ag. Supply & Demand 

13 Pacific Rim 

15 Agricultural Resources 

16 Sugar & Sweeteners Yearbook 

17 Agricultural Outlook 

20 Tobacco 

21 Rice 
27 Foreign Ag. Trade of the U.S. 

China 



Fort 



June 1988 
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FIRST-QUARTER CPI; 
OUTLOOK FOR SECOND HALF 

First-quarter focxi prices rose 3 J percent 
above the same quarter in 1987, accord- 
ing lo the Consumer Price Index. Food 
purchased in restaurants and fast food 
outlets averaged 3.6 percent higher, 
while prices in grocery stores averaged 
2.7 percent higher 

Pork and poultry prices averaged slightly 
lower than a year earlier, while beef 
prices were 5,8 percent higher. TheCPl 
for fresh vegetables was up 12.6 percent 
and for processed fruit up 8.4 percent 
from fiisl-quaner 1987, 

Larger supplies of pork this year brought 
retail pork prices down 0.8 percent in the 
first quarter. An expected 6-pcrcent in* 
crease in pork production for the whole 
year will help lo keep retail pork prices 
lower for the remainder of 1988. 

Retail poultry prices in the first quarter 
averaged 6.3 percent below a year ear- 
lier, poultry production for all of 1988 is 
expected to be about 6 percent above 
1987. Mosi of the forecast annual price 
drop has already occufred in the first 
quarter Retail prices for poultry through 
the rest of 1988 probably will be near or 
slightly below a year earlier. 



In contrast, retail beef prices averaged 
5,8 percent above a year earlier during 
the Grst quarter. Winter storms tem- 
porarily disrupted movement of cattle to 
slaughter, causing tighter beef supplies 
and higher prices. 

Beef supplies for all of 1988 are ex- 
pected to decrease 2 to 4 percent below 
1987. The largest price differential, 
however, was seen in the first quarter. 
During the rest of the year, retail beef 
prices will likely average only 1 to 2 per- 
cent above 1987. 

Increased pork and poultry production in 
1988 will more than offset lower beef 
production, so that total red meat and 
poultry supplies will be record large. Be- 
cause of the big supplies, the CPI for 
total red meats will likely average less 
than 1 percent above 1987, 

Fresh Vegetables 
Up Sharply 

The CPI for fresh vegetables during the 
first quarter averaged 1 2.6 percent above 
1987, because of sharply higher lettuce 
prices. Lettuce production in central 
California continued to be plagtied by a 
white fly infestation (the flies carry a 
virus which damages lettuce). 



In addition, cold weather slowed growth 
of lettuce in Florida, causing temporary 

supply shortages. Theresull was higher 
prices through the first quarter. 

Lettuce production has now recovered, 
and retail prices have returned to normal . 
Because of strong consumer demand, let- 
luce prices are among the most volatile 
of all food commodity prices. The least 
hint of shortage can cause prices to in- 
crease considerably. 

The CPI for processed fruit is up from a 
year ago. Smaller stocks of some canned 
fruits have pressiimd the CPI higher. In 
addition, higher prices of frozen con- 
centrated orange juice (FCOJ) pushed 
the CPI for processed fruit up. Although 
domestic supplies of PCOJ are larger this 
year, prices are higher because of steeper 
world FCOJ prices. World prices rose 
because of price increases by Brazil. 

Eggs Down 

First-quarter egg prices averaged 9.9 per- 
cent below a year earlier because of 
strong supplies. Nonalcoholic beverage 
prices declined an averages. I percent be- 
cause of lower coffee prices. Fish and 
seafood prices averaged 7, 1 percent 
higher, supplies continue tight relative to 
growing consumer demand. Most other 
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Food and Marketing Indicators 
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food categories of ihe CPI showed only 
1 - and 2-pcrccn[ increases. 

The rirst-quarter rise in ihc CPI for food 
is consisient with ihc expected 2- to 4* 
percent rise in food prices for aJ] of 1988. 
Supplies of most foods arc still plentiful 
at the farm level, so farm prices on 
average will have little impact on the 
CPI. 

The costs of processing, packaging, and 
shipping food products tend to rise at 
about the same rate as the general rate of 
inflation, which could add 4 to 5 percent 
to the farm- to-retail price spread. 
Another I percent or so is likely to be 
added as marketing inputs — such as 
labor, advertising, and in-storc 
facilities — are increased. 

Strength in consumer demand for food is 
expected to increase only slightly in 
1988. Real disposable personal income 
is likely to climb 2 to 3 percent. The un- 
employment rate is the lowest in 14 
years. 

While these are positive factors for con- 
sumer demand, food demand changes 
very httle as income increases. Demand 
for nonfood goods is likely to capture 
most of the growth in consumer income 
in the short run. Nevertheless, some of 
the added income is likely to show as in- 
creased food demand, particularly among 
consumers who choose to upgrade the 
foods they purchase, {Ralph Parleti 
(202)786-1870] 



THE MARKETING BILL 
FOR 1988 

The marketing bill — the difference be- 
tween consumer food expenditures and 
the farm value of domestically produced 
farm foods — is forecast to rise 6,6 per- 
cent in 1988, to S3Q2 billion. This rise is 
considerably larger than the 4,7-percent 
increase of 1987. While expenditures for 
domestically produced foods will rise 4.8 
percent, the farm value is expected to 
decline 1 percent. 

The farm value drop is largely due to big- 
ger supplies and lower prices for live- 
stock and poultry products, which 
account for two-thirds of the farm value 
of food. A 50-ccnt reduction in the sup- 
port price of milk is likely lo result in a 
decline in the farm value of dairy 
products, despite a slight increase in con- 
sumption. 

The farm value of fruit and vegetables 
will slip as lower prices result from 
larger supplies of leuucc, potatoes, ^- 
plcs, pears, and strawberries. These 
reductions in farm value will be partially 
offset by higher farm prices for grains 
and oil crops, resulting from stronger ex- 
port demand and redixed grain stocks. 

Consumer food expenditures will rise at 
about the same rate as in 1987. Retail 
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prices of a number of major com- 
modities, particularly pork and pouluy, 
are expected to decline in the face of 
larger supplies, but moderate food price 
inflation is expected overall. 

Price inflation could restrain the in- 
creases in volume purchased. Moreover, 
consumer food demand should change lit- 
tle during the year because most of the 
expected disposable income increase will 
be spent on nonfood items. 

Labor and Packaging Up Most 

Labor and packaging costs will account 
for about 60 percent of the 1 988 increase 
in the marketing bill. 

Labor costs, which include wages and 
salaries, benefit costs, imputed 
proprietary earnings, and food service 
lips, absorb 46 percent of the marketing 
bill. Total labor costs grew only 5,2 per- 
cent in 1987, the slowest growth of the 
past two decades. Yet labor costs in 
1987 increased more than the overall 
marketing bill, mainly because the num- 
ber of workers in the food industry has 
been growing. 

The slowdown in labor cost growth is 
largely the result of labor contract settle- 
ments. Contracts negotiated between 
1985 and 1987 likely will hold down 
labor cost growth during 1988-90, be- 
cause contracts are typically negotiated 
for 3 years. 

Food industry employment rose 2.1 per-' 
cent last year, accounting for about half 
of the rise in the labor cost bill. Eating 
and drinking places, with 53 percent of 
the total industry employment, had 2 per- 
cent more employees last year, an in- 
crease considerably less than the 
6-percent rise in 1985 or the 3 percent in 
1986. 

Employment by retailers increased 3 per- 
cent, accounting for 26 percent of total 
food industry employment in 1987, 
Employment by food manufaaurers and 
wholesalers, 21 percent of food industry 
workers.rose 1.1 percent. Although 
employment rose at a slow pace last 
year, it contributed substantially to the 
rise in labor costs. 
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Labor Costs Increasing in 1988 

The trend of small increases in labor 
costs over the past few years has bot- 
tomed out. Projected 1988 developments 
on the labor front include the following. 

Two-tiered M^ge contracts^ in which 
newer workers are hired at lower wages 
and with fewer benefits or less flexible 
work rules, are losing popularity because 
of morale problems and high turnover on 
the lower tier. They are likely to be 
phased out over the next few years, plac- 
ing upward pressure on wage rates. 

Lump sum payments are provided for in 
the contracts of 40 percent of alt workers 
involved in 1988 collective bargaining. 
Lump sum benefits in lieu of wage in- 
creases (or to offset wage reductions) 
hold down labor costs because they 
eliminate the compounding effects of 
wage increases and do not raise the wage 
rate base (which in turn serves as the 
foundation for benefit levels and sub- 
sequent wage negotiations). 

Cost-of-living adjustments (COLA'S) 
were suspended or eliminated in some 
recently negotiated seulemenis, in return 
for features such as lump sum payments. 
Thirty-two percent of those workers 
whose contracts are up for renegotiation 
lost their COLA's in this manner. Con- 
tracts which include COLA's have larger 
total wage adjustments and will be a 
major topic at the bargaining table this 
year. 

Backtoaded contracts pro^^ide for lower 
specified wage adjustments in the first 



year of a contract than in subsequent 
years. Backloaded contracts generally 
hold down labor costs because they have 
smaller wage increases, and because sub- 
sequent wage increases are calculated on 
the lower wage in the first year of the 
contract. 

Unions are beginning to demand restora- 
tion of previously accepted wage conces- 
sions. Frontloaded contracts, in which 
the largest wage increase comes in the 
first year, arc likely to become more com- 
mon again. 

Benefit costs have slowed to about the 
same rate as the wage and salary growth 
I rate. Employees are having to pay 
higher deductibles for medical insurance, 
higher premiums, and a larger share of 
total costs. Benefits have been reduced 
in many cases, leading to reduced labor 
costs. However, these cost reductions 
could be offset by higher Social Security 
taxes in 1988. 

Packaging Materials 
Cost More in 1987 

The cost of packaging materials, compris- 
ing 10 percent of the marketing bill, rose 
6.5 percent last year. The increase was 
largely attributable to higher costs for 
paper and paperboard products, which ac- 
count for nearly 40 percent of total pack- 
aging costs. The value of paperboard 
shipments to the food industry rose 7,6 
percent 

A number of major developnr«nts will 
continue to contribute to rising costs of 
paperboard. folding paperboard boxes, 
and glass boules. The most important of 
these is the high price of kraft linerboard, 
which is the major input for corrugated 



and solid fiber boxes. Supplies should 
remain tight because of capacity con- 
straints at production plants. 

Moreover, demand for kraft linerboard 
will rise because of greater use of cor- 
rugated paperboard for retail point-of- 
purchase displays, as well as because of 
increased consumer food purchases. 
Higher folding paperboard box prices 
will reflect increased demand for major 
end uscSt such as packaging for fast food, 
convenience foods, and single-portion 
meals. 

Glass bottle prices will rise because of 
costly production methods, but the in- 
crease will be mitigated by technological 
improvements that will heJp hold down 
labor costs and increase productivity (for 
example, computerization). The price of 
metal cans is droppmg because of im- 
proved production and such technologi- 
cal advances as better coating processes. 
Use of cheap plastic packaging materials 
will continue to jump. 

Energy costs now comprise 3,5 percent 
of total consumer food expenditures, and 
they are expected to rise little in 1988. 
Crude oil supplies will remain large, 
since OPEC failed to agree on produc- 
tion cutbacks. The resulting oi! price fall 
will reverberate to other sectors of the 
food marketing industry and dampen 
cost increases for intercity u-ansporiation 
and major packaging inputs, such as 
resin for plastics. 

Advertising expenditures have risen 
sharply over the past few years, now ac- 
counting for 4.5 percent of consumer ex- 
penditures. Food manufacturers and 
retailers are promoting new value-added 
convenience foods, such as frozen din- 
ners that can be microwaved. Tlie 
demand for convenience foods implies 
continued introduction of new products, 
wilh heavy advertising accompanying 
them. [Howard Eliizak (202) 786'1870}l 
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Soviet Grain Forecast for 1988; 
215 Million Tons 



Soviet grain production may loial 215 million ions in 1988, ac* 
cording loUSDA estimates. This surpasses grain output in 
both 1986 and 1987, and marks ihe first time ever that Soviet 
production will have topped 200 million tons in 3 consecutive 
years. 

Soviet grain production is reported on a bunkenveight basis — 
not discounted for moisture and foreign materials. This sys- 
tem of measuring, which breeds incentives for poor quality 
grain, is believed to be on Its way out. USDA's estimate of 
dockage and waste for the 1988 Soviet crop is 25 million tons, 
or 12 percent of total production, down from last year's above- 
average 30 million tons, or 14 percent 

The Soviets missed iheir 1987 target of 232 million tons by 21 
million, and are not expected to meet their 1988 target of 235 
million. Longer term targets call for output of 250-255 mil- 
lion tons by 1990 and 260-280 million by 1995. The 
Ukraine's 1988 grain plan calls for 51 million tons and the tar- 
get for Kazakhstan is 30 million. 

The Soviet grain yield for 1988 is projected to match the 1978 
record of 1 .85 tons per hectare, about 25 percent above the 
1981-85 average. USDA estimates put 1988 Soviet grain area 
ai 116 million hectares, slightly up from the 10-year low of 
115.2 million in 1987. Asof May 2, the pace of spring grain 
seeding was slightly below average, with 20^ million hec- 
tares sown to small grains and pulses. 



The gradual decline in total grain area in recent years is the 
result of Soviet pol^ies to: 

• raise fallow area, 

« convert grain areas to more suitable feed crops, and 

« concentrate on ihe most fertile soils. 
In 1987, fallow area totaled about 21 million hectares and feed 
crop area was a record 73 million hectares. 

Wheat Production Projected 
To Rist 10 Percent 

Soviet 1988 wheat production is estimated at 92 million tons, 
10 percent above last year's poor crop. The spring wheat crop 
largely accounted for the reduction in the quality and size of 
last year's output, which suffered from persistent rain during 
harvesting In ihe New Lands^ Since last year's unusually wet 
harvest weather is unlikely to be repeated in the New Lands 
this fall, thequality of the spring wheat crop should be better. 

Total 1988 wheat area is estimated al 48.5 million hectares, up 
4 percent from last year's alltimc low. The reduced wheat 
area in 1987 is attributable largely to the decrease in winter 
wheat, which fell because of the very dry autumn in 1986 and 
above-average winterkill. The total wheal yield (s estimated 
at a record 1 .90 tons per hectare, ihe second highest ever and 
7 percent above 1987. Winter wheat is expected to be near 
last year's record yield, and spring wheat is forecast to 
rebound to near the record yield in 1986. 

A constraint on spring wheat yields could be lower quality 
seed supplies this year. As a result of adverse weather during 
harvesting in spring wheat areas lastautumn, ihe availability 
of quality spring seeds is estimated lower than usual. 

Below-average supplies of high-quality seeds, particularly 
with regard to moisture content andgenninadon standards, 
were reported in Kokchetav, North Kazakhstan, Chimkent, 
Kusianai, Ural'sk, Tyumen, and Novosibirsk oblasts, and in 
the Bashkir ASSR, In early March, 15 percent of the seed sup- 
plies in the Russian Republic were classiHed as having bclow- 
standard germinadon rates, twice as much as in 1987. In West 
Siberia, the percentage of these below-standard seeds was 
reportedly Vwo, times greater than in 1987. 

Despite these particular cases, Pravda reported in N4areh that 
more than 70 percent of ihe country's spring seed supplies 
met the first and second highest grades. About 18.5 million 
ions of seeds for small grains and pulses are required for 
spring sowing on state and collective farms, according to one 
leporL Good supplies of high-quality spring seeds are 
rcponed in the Ukraine, Byelorussia, Lithuania, and Georgia. 

Adequate moisture last fall and a warmer-ihan -usual winter 
and spring account for part of the estimated increase in winter 
grain yields. Also, the large share of wheat covered by inten- 
sive technology practices is expected to boost yields. This 
ycar^ nearly all of the winter wheat is estimated to be under in- 
tensive technology, up from 80 percent last year. Spring 
wheat was atx)ut 40 percent under intensive technology boih 
last year and this. 
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Coarse Grain Output Estimated 
DownFrom 1987's U-YearHigh 

Coarse grain production in 1988 is not expected to match last 
year's near-record output, as both area and yield arc projected 
down. Toial production is estimated ai 109 million tons, 
down 4 percent from 1987, but still larger than any season's 
crop since 1976. 

Total coarse grain area is estimated at 58^5 million hectares, 
down slightly from 1987 but about the same as in 1986. 
Reseeding of areas affected by above-average winterkill with 
spring barley and com accounted formuch of the increase in 
coarse grain area in 1987. The average yield is projected at 
1 .86 tons per hectare, down 3 percent from the 1987 record 
but above 1986. 

Wheat Imports Forecast Lower 

Total Soviet grain imports are projected at 26 million tons in 
1988/89 (Jiily-June), down 20 percent from 1987/88 but about 
the same as in 1 986/87. The expected reduction must be 
viewed in terms of not only the larger wheat harvest expected 
in 1 988, but also the substantially reduced dockage/waste es- 



timated for this year's crop. Imports averaged about 40 mil- 
lion tons in 1981/82-1985/86. Fewer imports will be needed 
this coming year because of an estimated increase in overall 
domestic grain production and quality. 

Soviet wheat imports, which totaled an estimated 22 million 
tons in 1987/88 (the highest in 3 years), are forecast at 15 mil- 
lion, slightly less than in 1985/86 and 1986/87. A smaller and 
poorer quality Soviet wheat crop in 1987, and U.S. Offers of 
bonus wheat through the Export Enhancement Program, large- 
ly account for the jump in Soviet wheat imports in 1987/88. 
U.S. wheat sales to the USSR for 1987/88 (July-June) are 
record high. 

Higher estimated Soviet wheat production in 1988 is expected 
to decrease import needs for 198^/89. Moreover, a better 
quality crop in 1988 should reduce the USSR's demand for 
milling-quality wheat. Some switching back to their pattern 
of purchasing cheaper feed-quality wheat could occur; this 
will depend on feed wheat prices relative to other grains. 

Soviet imports of coarse grains in 1988/89 are forecast at 10 
million tons, the same as the 9- year low in 1987/88. Com, 
primarily from the United States and Argentina, and barley, 
mainly from Canada and the EC. comprise the bulk of Soviet 
coarse grain imports. 
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feed Use Up; Other Uses 
Down or Uncharged 

Domestic use of grain for feed is estimated at a record 1 32 mil- 
lion tons, reflecting ihe continued Soviet policy of boosting 
livestock production. USDA's estimate for seed use of grain 
is 25 million tons, unchanged from last year. According to 
Soviet officials, 3-4 million tons of seed grain each year arc 
wasted because of over seeding and below-siandard quality. 

Industrial use of grain remains below the 1984 peak, because 
of decreased vodka production. As part of General Secretary 
Mikhail Gorbachev's anti -alcohol ism campaign, Soviet 
production of vodka in 1987 declined for the third consecutive 
year^down 16percentfrom 1986 and 58 percent from 1980, 
(Both wheat and rye are used in making vodka; barley is used 
in beer,) 



However, as state production of alcoholic beverages has 
declinedJUegal distilling has risen dramatically. In 1987, 
more than 500,000 people were fined or arrested for the illegal 
production of alcohol. The number of fines and arrests is up 
l3timesfrom 1984, Becauseof public tensions over the 
reduction in vodka for sale* Soviet ;3uthoritics have decided to 
increase alcohol production — mainly beer, wine, and brandy — 
in 1988. 

Further additions to grain stocks or6 million tons are es- 
timated this year, as the Soviets continue to rebuild slate reser- 
ves. Food use of grain, estimated at 47 million tons, remains 
unchanged, as declines in per capita consumption offset 
population growth. [Christian J. Foster (202) 786-1620] 
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Summary Data 



Table 1.— Key Statistical Indicators of the Food & Fiber Sector 
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us. and Foreign Econonr>ic Data 



Table 2.-U.S. Gross National Product & Related Data 
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1987 
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Gross national ProOuCt 
Personal consunipt tOn 

ekp«nc3lture£ 

DuraDl« goods 
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Food A beverages 
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Invest merit 
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Change In business Inventories 
iVet export* OP goods A services 
Government purchases of 

gooas A services 



Gross national product 
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DuraOl« goods 
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Leading econofnfc Indicators 
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Information contacts James Malley (303) 7B6-1782, 
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Table 3.— Foreign Economic Growth. Inflation, & Export Earnings^ 
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Farm Prices 



Table 4. — Indexes of Prices Received & Paid by Farmers. U-S. Average 
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Pnces received 
A1 1 Farm products 
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Food grains 
Feect grams & hay 
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Cotton 
TotJacCD 

Qil-oearmg crop! 
Fruit, all 

Fresn itarMet 1/ 
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Prices paid. etc. (Parity Indeitl Ii9l0-H-I00l 
Parity ratio 1 1910- 14-1001 2/ 

1/ Frain narhat for noncltrus; fresh market anb procesa^nfl 
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83 
236 
259 
203 
225 

93 
143 
157 
133 
105 



80 
GO I 



53 



127 
113 
114 
92 
89 
^06 
137 
B6 

no 

I7B 
177 

&B 
HI 
157 
131 

98 



77 
582 



51 



131 
115 
118 
93 
90 

too 

134 
87 
170 
178 
199 
223 
93 
147 
166 
129 
10> 



165 
152 
112 
193 
149 
121 
123 
161 
144 
213 
176 
18a 

na 

150 
133 
138 
162 
155 

79 

599 

1.138 

53 



13D 
109 
120 
96 
93 
94 
134 
89 
IGG 
174 
129 
127 
94 
143 
172 
127 
95 



79 
532 



130 
>I0 
118 
91 
94 
95 
134 
91 
1G3 
170 
136 
136 
102 
14B 
171 
133 
101 



79 
593 



130 
1 II 
120 
98 
93 
95 
13j 
94 
159 
1b5 
130 
128 

ua 

172 
121 
98 



16B 
155 
112 
198 
150 
132 
128 
163 
146 
215 
179 
200 
139 
^50 
193 
13a 
1G2 
158 

77 

593 

I. 154 

51 



for citrus. 2/ ftatio of Indeit of Prices received far aU farm Products to 
ta^es. and wage rates. Patio derived using the fliost recent prices paltf 
, Ouiy, and October. B • revised. P - preliminary. 
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Table 5,— Prices Received by Farmers, U,S. Average 





Annual Sl 






1987 






X"^^^ 




igas 


1986 


1987 


Apr- 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar n 


Apr P 


3.30 


3.7t 


2.S5 


2.63 


3.69 


3.70 


3.75 


2.79 


3.74 


3.81 


7,85 


5 04 


4.49 


3.63 


7.09 


7.37 


7.70 


8.97 


8.79 


B.41 


3 43 


1 96 


1 56 


1.53 


K63 


t.72 


1,77 


1.B3 


1.86 


1.85 


3.97 


3. n 


3.56 


3.58 


3.69 


3.73 


3.75 


2.88 


3.93 


3.84 


69.90 


61.60 


63.00 


64. 10 


62.10 


65.00 


63.80 


65.50 


66.20 


73.90 


5.43 


5.00 


5.07 


4.90 


5.36 


5.63 


5.73 


5.97 


6,06 


6.36 


56. 1 


54,8 


59.4 


BO. 4 


64.9 


&4.3 


60 6 


56.8 


57.7 


57.3 


3.93 


5.03 


4.47 


5.66 


3.S9 


3.57 


3.75 


3.73 


4.00 


4.30 


to. 90 


11.90 


14. BO 


8.43 


43.30 


34.80 


35.60 


11, 10 


13. BO 


7.56 


34. to 


35. 10 


35 to 


36.90 


45.80 


33.60 


31.50 


19.40 


38.60 


39 90 


9. OB 


10.90 


11.40 


36.30 


8.83 


10. 10 


15.30 


13.80 


(3.50 


15.80 


17.60 


19.01 


15.50 


18.90 


14 00 


13. 10 


13.40 


14.40 


16.30 


16 90 


17.3 


19.1 


NA 


19.1 


13.5 


11.8 


n.5 


t3.B 


12.8 


11,1 


343.00 


373.00 


217,00 


335.00 


31t.00 


147.00 


135.00 


193.00 


313.00 


339.00 


7.41 


4.43 


4,55 


5.15 


10.33 


5 45 


E. 19 


6.34 


5.39 


6.43 


4.01 


4.39 


5.00 


1.85 


6.81 


5.84 


5.34 


5.35 


4.86 


4.50 


54.00 


53 80 


61.40 


63.60 


62.00 


63.20 


B5.40 


67.40 


68.30 


68.90 


G3.40 


60.90 


78. lO 


75. 10 


B2.90 


83.10 


86.30 


93.60 


93.50 


95.30 


43.90 


50. 10 


50.30 


50.80 


40.60 


40.30 


43.00 


45.80 


43.30 


41.80 


6B. to 


69. 10 


77,90 


86. to 


65.70 


73. BO 


80.70 


80.40 


80.30 


74.00 


12.70 


13.50 


13.50 


13.30 


13.90 


12,70 


12,50 


13.30 


11 90 


11.70 


11.78 


11.55 


n.40 


11.30 


11.70 


11.60 


n.30 


It, 00 


10.70 


10.60 


30, 1 


34.5 


SB. 5 


39,3 


36 4 


34.6 


37.1 


35.7 


37.5 


38.0 


57.4 


6K3 


53.8 


54.8 


55.3 


48.6 


49.3 


46.9 


50.8 


45.5 


47,3 


44.4 


34.3 


36.3 


33.7 


38. 1 


31.8 


23.0 


28 2 


38.4 


63,3 


E6.e 


91.7 


99.7 


86.5 


86.3 


75.3 


93.3 


118.0 


153.0 



Crops 

Al 1 uncAt (t/tiu) 

Bice, rough (s/cwt) 

Corft (s/Du> 

5orQnun (s/cwt) * 

All riay^ &a1ed (t/ton) 

5orQetr^3 (S/but 

Cotton. UplAfia (cts/lb) 

Potatoes U/cuti 

L«ttuce (S/cwt) 

Tomatoes (t/Cut) 

QniDns H/Ctfr) 

Dry eolDl* oeAns 4t/cwt) 

Apples for fr«sn use (E;ts/lo) 

Pearl for fr«in us« (S/ton) 

Oranff«s* •U u^es (S/bOx) 2/ 

Grapefruit, «1 1 uves (s/boxj 2/ 

i. Ivtstock 

B*ir c«ttU (t/cyt) 

Ct1v«$ (S/Ctft) 

Hags (S/cyt) 

LacDS (S/Cttt) 

\y\ •ilk, sold to plants (t/cwt) 

Milk. ^anuf. graoe ( S/cwt ) 
BrqUerl (cts/lbt 
Eggs (cti/ooi) 3/ 
Turkeys tcti/lb) 
yool (cta/lb) 4/ 

1/ Calenaar year averages, except for potatoes, dry edible beans, apples, oranges, and grapefruit, yhlch are crop years. 
3/ Equivalent on-tree returns. 3/ Average of all egg^ sold by producers Including hatching eggs and eggs sold at retail. 
4/ Average local market price, excluding incentWe payments. R • revised. P ■ preliminary. NA • not available. 

Inrorrt^ation contvctr ^att□^al Agricultural 5tatlfttiCa. Service <303) 447-5446. 



Producer and Consumer Prices 



Table 6.— Consumer Price 


Index 


for Ail Ur 

Annual 
1987 


bafi Con^^umers, 


U.S. Average (Not Seasofially Adjusted) 
I9a7 








1988 






Mar 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 














t9S2- 


B4=tOO 










Consumer price Inoejf. all Ue/fls 


113.6 


113.! 


114. 4 


H5.0 


115.3 


115.4 


lt5.4 


115.7 


MS.O 


MG.5 


consumer Price inOex, less food 


113.6 


113.0 


fl4.5 


115.1 


115.5 


115,7 


115 5 


115. 7 


116.0 


M6.6 


AM fOOO 




113.5 


112.5 


113.8 


114.1 


f 14.3 


114.2 


114.7 


115.7 


115,7 


115.9 


Food aw»y from name 




117.0 


115.3 


117.5 


tiB.O 


I1B.3 


lie.G 


na.9 


119. 3 


119.7 


130.3 


Food at hOme 




111.9 


110.3 


113.1 


112.4 


113.4 


113.1 


113.8 


114,1 


113.9 


113.9 


Heats 1/ 




109.6 


106,7 


113.1 


H3.0 


IMS 


1M. 1 


110.4 


110.1 


110.3 


110.9 


Beef S veal 




106.3 


103.9 


107. a 


107.4 


107.8 


108.6 


loa 5 


107,7 


108,5 


109.8 


Pork 




115.9 


113. ^ 


130.7 


121.1 


119.0 


115.5 


113.1 


113.4 


113.3 


113.6 


Poultry 




113.6 


114.9 


113.9 


113 5 


111.8 


t07.9 


107 B 


108.9 


108,4 


109.1 


Fish 




139.9 


139. f 


tno.a 


133.0 


131.4 


132.3 


133.3 


137.3 


137.0 


136.0 


Eggs 




91.5 


93.9 


85.8 


97. G 


91.4 


93.9 


as 5 


90.1 


85.5 


87.9 


Dairy Products 3/ 




t05.9 


105.4 


105.7 


106,4 


106.9 


106.9 


106,7 


107.4 


107.3 


f07.3 


Fats & oils 3/ 




108,1 


109.0 


108.3 


107.8 


107,4 


108,0 


107.7 


108.5 


109 5 


110.3 


freih fruit 




133.0 


129.8 


131.8 


131.7 


135,7 


125.8 


f36.3 


130.7 


133.6 


133.8 


Proceiseo rrult 




110.6 


109.0 


HI. 8 


113.1 


1 M.5 


lt1.6 


M3.3 


1t5.1 


118.0 


119.4 


Fresh vegetables 




121.6 


fia.g 


IN. 5 


114.6 


113.5 


131.3 


140.3 


143.9 


133,7 


135.6 


Potatoei 




116.0 


111.3 


137.6 


no. 5 


101 9 


100.6 


103.8 


104. G 


106.3 


10B.5 


ProcMseo vegetables 




107. t 


t07.5 


107.9 


107. G 


107.5 


t07.3 


107.3 


t07.2 


107,6 


107.9 


Cereal! \ oakery products 




114. a 


113.4 


115.3 


115 4 


115.6 


116.3 


Hfi.e 


11B.1 


118.7 


118.9 


Sugar S ■«e«ti 




111.0 


110.7 


nK3 


111.6 


111.G 


111.4 


111.0 


113.3 


113.3 


113.6 


ee«eragai^ nonalconoUc 




107.5 


109.8 


105 9 


105.8 


106.7 


105.0 


104. a 


106.9 


107.7 


107.7 


AP^srel Conunooitles less footwear 


109.6 


10B.7 


108.3 


113,9 


115.2 


115.0 


Ml. 7 


109.0 


108.8 


MS. 7 


Footuaar 




105. 1 


101.5 


104.2 


t05.7 


107.3 


108.0 


107.3 


106.1 


105.8 


t07.3 


Tobacco & smoking products 




133.6 


13K3 


135.3 


n5,9 


136.3 


13G.5 


137.0 


140.8 


143.3 


r43.S 


Beverages, alcoholic 




iM.t 


M3.9 


114.7 


114.9 


115,3 


115,4 


115^4 


115. B 


M6.a 


117.4 



1/ aeef, veal, Tanio. pork, and processeo meat, 3/ rnctuoes butter. 3/ Encludeo butter. 
Information contact: Ralph P*rlett (303) 786-1870. 
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Agricultural Outlook 



Table /.-Producer Price lndex9St U.S. Av9rage (Not Seasonally Adjusted) 





- - — 3 - >- - - 
Annual 


1987 P 


MEir 




19B7 


Dec 


Jan 


1988 




13S5 


ii@e 


Oct 


Nov 


Feb 


M^r 










1382« 


lOO 










101.7 


i03.2 


105.4 


104.3 


106.2 


106.3 


105.7 


106,2 


105.9 


106 2 


^04.6 


107.2 


103.5 


108. 1 


109.7 


109. B 


108. B 


no.G 


109.4 


110 


tos. \ 


112.9 


111.4 


113. 1 


115.2 


123,4 


113.6 


106 e 


104.2 


104.2 


99.4 


97. B 


103.8 


105 5 


9t,7 


i;5.7 


103. G 


12G.3 


96. 4 


96.3 


8B.7 


91.9 


95,0 


34 1 


94.6 


3B.0 


99.0 


93.1 


97.8 


97.8 


113. B 


111.0 


tl5.4 


114. 1 


11G.4 


116. 5 


117.2 


113. 1 


119.4 


113.5 


418,5 


103.0 


M3.4 


110.2 


113.0 


117.0 


126.6 


126.0 


130.2 


t3l. 1 


100.3 


99.3 


99.0 


103.9 


89.6 


135.4 


\t7 


135.3 


96.8 


34.2 


101. d 


101.2 


103.5 


104. B 


102.9 


103.3 


102.6 


SQ3. 1 


103.3 


103.6 


10e.5 


10G.G 


107.3 


107.4 


107.2 


106.6 


\QS.7 


tOG.a 


10G.5 


107.2 


101 .2 


104.0 


120.5 


120.5 


106 8 


10B 1 


114.2 


107.5 


10O.2 


10B 


95. e 


99.5 


87. e 


B9.7 


ai.1 


92 € 


70. G 


76.5 


73. a 


73 7 


n3.g 


116. G 


flB.5 


11G.3 


120.0 


120.4 


121.3 


122 5 


122. B 


123. 1 


90,9 


93 9 


100.3 


33.7 


102. 1 


36 1 


93.2 


38.0 


97.6 


98.4 


90.3 


BB.I 


95.4 


91.5 


95.0 


92.4 


92 5 


9e. 1 


96,3 


100.9 


89. 1 


99.9 


104.7 


90.9 


110.0 


95.8 


B7.1 


97.3 


95.7 


91.5 


110,4 


115 7 


103.5 


106.7 


97.5 


9a.4 


96.3 


9B.2 


93.8 


98.7 


1 UhG 


124.3 


141.9 


HO.O 


148.2 


145.4 


156,3 


159.2 


158.2 


160. 1 


100.2 


93.9 


101.7 


101.4 


102.1 


102.0 


tOl .8 


tOl. 1 


lOO 4 


10O.0 


107.9 


104.9 


108.6 


tOB.4 


108.4 


lOB.a 


no. 4 


1110 


in. 5 


111.9 


123.9 


103.3 


104.0 


101.8 


105.3 


t06.3 


109. 1 


116.2 


114.4 


114.7 


103.3 


9B.4 


100.6 


99.5 


101.3 


101.9 


101.4 


101 .3 


101.3 


101.4 


107. G 


110.1 


110.4 


110.3 


1 tO.l 


110 1 


110.3 


110 4 


111.3 


112.2 


107,7 


109.5 


111.9 


in. 3 


M2.a 


112 a 


112.6 


112 9 


tl3.3 


113 9 


t05,0 


106.3 


ioa.4 


107.6 


109.3 


109 3 


103.5 


110. 1 


110 4 


1 10.7 


104.7 


106, B 


109.4 


108.4 


no. 9 


110 G 


111.7 


112.7 


n4.2 


n4.3 


132.5 


142.4 


154.7 


1S0.B 


157. S 


157.6 


163.3 


166.3 


^6^.5 


166.5 


102. G 


99.1 


tOl .5 


93 & 


103, 1 


103.4 


103 7 


104.2 


t04 1 


f04.6 


101 .4 


98.4 


100.7 


98,2 


101,9 


100.6 


99.8 


102.0 


101,3 


101 7 


99. a 


94. S 


92.9 


92.4 


34.5 


93.3 


93.3 


94.3 


37.5 


94. 1 


102.8 


103.2 


t06.5 


105. T 


107. 1 


107.1 


106.8 


10G.5 


106.7 


106,7 


137.5 


84.8 


B4.0 


81.9 


a6.6 


91.6 


92.9 


lOS.O 


t05.9 


101 .2 


95. a 


B7.7 


93. e 


90 3 


95.3 


94.7 


94.3 


93 4 


94. G 


34, 1 


94. B 


93.2 


36.2 


92.7 


96.1 


95.3 


35 B 


9G 9 


99. G 


33,7 


102. e 


103.9 


lOG.e 


TOa 3 


101.5 


124. 1 


113.0 


117 


99.3 


39.3 


96.1 


79.2 


71.1 


67.5 


72.8 


74.9 


79.9 


77.5 


B3.B 


BO 5 


B9. 1 


91. B 


101.9 


96.0 


\Q2.S 


9G.e 


97.5 


98 7 


105.0 


105.7 


117.8 


129.6 


101.2 


104.0 


BB,5 


93.9 


87.7 


3G.G 


BG.9 


36,9 


37.4 


BB.3 


lOG.5 


89.3 


108.3 


105. 1 


100.5 


100.7 


97.8 


103,2 


93.6 


90.9 


91.9 


32.2 


33.3 


93.1 


91.5 


90.5 


83. 1 


B6.7 


9'l,4 


91.4 


99.3 


93.2 


37.2 


100.7 


106 5 


llO.O 


111.1 


112.6 


101,3 


89.7 


85 B 


B5.3 


83.2 


B8 5 


Ba.5 


87.2 


B7.2 


B7.2 


104.6 


104.9 


110.3 


109,9 


110.6 


110. 1 


109. fl 


109.7 


111.4 


111 4 


103, 1 


10O.1 


102. B 


101,2 


104,1 


104.2 


104.1 


104.5 


104. G 


t04.9 


103.7 


99.9 


102. G 


101.1 


104.0 


104 2 


104. 1 


t04.3 


104.4 


t04.7 


103.3 


105.5 


107. B 


10e.2 


ioa.1 


108.4 


107.4 


109.3 


108.1 


108.6 


100.6 


101.2 


103.7 


101.3 


104.1 


104. 1 


103 9 


105 3 


105 2 


105.7 


95. 1 


92.9 


95.4 


92.2 


94.9 


5G.3 


95.4 


96.8 


97 5 


87.7 


103.5 


105.4 


107.9 


105 9 


10B.7 


10B. 1 


108.2 


109,5 


109 2 


109 7 


110.2 


11K0 


112. G 


111.2 


H4.5 


115.3 


11G.6 


118.5 


1t9.G 


119.6 


107.9 


109.6 


112.7 


HI 2 


113.6 


113.5 


113.0 


112.8 


112.3 


n3.? 


107.7 


114.5 


112.5 


112.9 


n2.3 


112,0 


112.2 


112.4 


112.9 


113. a 



f inished goods 1/ 
Consumer fooas 

Fresn fruit 

Fresh S Orleo vegetatiies 

Dried fruit 

Canneo fruit i juice 

Froien fruit ft Juice 

FreSh veg . ejtcT . potatoes 

Canned veg. h Juices 

frozen vegeta&Tes 

Potatoes 

Eggs 

Sakery products 

Meftts 

Beef & veal 

Pork 

Processed Poultry 

Fisn 

Dairy proOuCts 

Processed fruns ft vegetaoTes 

Shortening S cooking ons 
Consumer finUhed goods less foods 

Beverages . alcohol 1c 

Soft drinks 

Apparel 

Footwear 

Tobacco Products 
Intermediate materials 2/ 
Materials for Food manufacturing 

Flour 

Penned sug^r 3/ 

Crude vegft»Cle DllS 
Crude materials 4/ 

Faodstufft A feedstuFfs 

fruits A vegetaOles 5/ 

Grams 

LWestock 

Poultryn 1 we 

Fibers, plant ft animal 

Fluid mnk 

011 seeds 

Tobacco, leaf 

Sugar, rag cane 

A1 1 coFnmodmes 
Industrial comrnoames 
aH foods 6/ 
Farm products & 
processed foods S Feeds 
fsrm products 

Proceited foods S feeds 6/ 
Cereal & bakery products 
Sugar ft confectionery 
Beverages 

1/ Conmodities ready for sale to ultimate consumer, 2/ Commodities requiring further Processing to become finished 
goods 3; All types and sties Of refined sugar. 4/ Products entering market for the first time which have not been 
manufactured at tnat point. 5/ Fresn and dried. 6/ Includes an raw, Intermedtete. and processed foods Uxciudes soft 
dnnks, alcononc beverages, and manufactured animal feeds). P » preliminary. 

Information contact: Bureau of Labor Statistics (202) 523-1913. 
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Farm-Retail Price Spreads 



Table 8. -Farm-Retail Price Spreads 



Karket basnet 1/ 

PetBll CDtt llf€TalOO> 

Farm vilu* |19ft7-l001 

^arir-rvUll tPriaO |1967"l00k 

Fara vili^t-rttiil cast (XI 
Meat prDOucta 

Rvtall CQft |l9«T^l00t 

farn vilu* tlMT-iQOl 

Fam-rttiM »prfl9C3 fl9G7-lOO) 

Farn vaiu*-r*tan cost \%\ 
Dfltry products 

fletail cott ( UftT-lOOt 

Fara valu* h967"tOQ) 

FardTita*! sDread I t96T- lOO) 

Farm valua-ratall co^t d) 
Cowl try 

RataM co«t tl3€7-l00k 

Farn value h9e7<t00) 

Fara-ratan Spread ii&67«100} 

Faf-n value-retail cost \%i 

Eggs 

detail cost (19C7-10Q] 

Farrn value (i9G7*lOO) 

Farm-ralall tt>rena (l96T-lOO) 

Farm velua^ratlil cost i%) 
Cereal 4 Dahary products 

Ratal 1 cott I l3G7alOOk 

Farir valtf* tiafiT-fOOJ 

Fara-ratdM tPraad liaG7alOO) 

Far* valua-retall COST \%i 
Fresh rrult* 

Retail CD*t (1961-1001 

Far* value ( l9G7*lOO> 

Farn-rataH spread M9eTatOO) 

Fira va1u*-f-ataM coat (X) 
Fraih va^etadiei 

qatall cofttft (1967-IOOj 

Far* valua (i»67-lOOJ 

Far* ratal! tpread (t967-lOOJ 

Fera nlua-ratall cost (X) 
Procafttaa irruitt A v*0«tati1ei 

l^teil cott tiafiT*iOOj 

Fara valua tt9€7-lOO) 

Fara-retail ipraao (196T-100} 

Fara vaftft-retail costs i%] 
Fata h oil* 

Ratail coit (1967^100} 

farm value ( iaG7-IOOJ 

Farm-ratall tpreatl |1367«100) 

Farm value-retail cost iX) 



Beef, Choice 

Retan price 3/ (cta/lbl 
Net carcass value 3/ (ct*^ 
Net farm value 4/ (cts) 
Farm-retell tpre^O fctaj 
Carcass-ratal 1 spread 5/ {ctsJ 
farn-carca&s spread s/ (ctsi 
Fart* walua-ratail price i%\ 
Pork 
Retail price J/ fcts/lb) 
t^rulesaifl value 3/ (cts) 
Net fara vaTue 4/ (cts) 
Farn-retatl aPrSad tct&) 

WhOleiala-retail spread 5/ (cts) 
Farm -wholesale spread £/ (cts* 
Fara vSlua-ratail price \%t 





Annual 








1987 

Nov 


Dec 




1988 




1984 


^985 


1986 


1987 


Mar 


Oct 


Jan 


Feo 


Mar 


379.3 


3B2,G 


2Ba.7 


303.1 


29a*9 


305.7 


305,* 


306.5 


309.3 


308.0 


308.0 


355.4 


337.3 


234.1 


340.4 


236.4 


335.6 


337,3 


33^,8 


333,3 


334.1 


334 a 


293.3 


309,3 


330. B 


340.0 


335.6 


346.9 


345.1 


350.4 


353.9 


351 4 


351.0 


33. » 


31. \ 


30.0 


39.4 


39.3 


3B.5 


38.8 


28.0 


37.9 


38.3 


28.2 


36B.1 


265 s 5 


273,9 


394,3 


3aG 1 


300 3 


398.4 


396.4 


395.5 


394.3 


296.1 


241.5 


331.8 


229. 1 


245.9 


333.4 


348.2 


331.3 


337.0 


337.5 


343.3 


344.3 


399.1 


316. G 


32^.3 


350.7 


349.0 


3G1.I 


377.0 


377.7 


375.2 


354.6 


356.9 


4B.G 


45.1 


45. r 


45.1 


43. a 


44,6 


41 B 


41.3 


41.5 


44.3 


44.5 


253.2 


253.0 


358.4 


264.6 


3G3 3 


367.3 


267.3 


36G.B 


2ES.7 


369.4 


268 H i 


35a a 


248 3 


341.9 


244.3 


345.5 


347.3 


344. S 


241.8 


342.6 


238.0 


234,9 


24a. 3 


36G,5 


273.3 


383.5 


378.7 


384.7 


386.8 


288.7 


291.6 


295.1 


297 H 3 


47. a 


45.0 


43.7 


43.3 


43. G 


43.3 


43.9 


43,4 


43.3 


41.5 


41.0 


21a, 5 


316.4 


333.7 


339.3 


334 H i 


327.9 


)ta.8 


219.1 


331,9 


270.8 


333.1 


349,9 


334,9 


355,4 


306.5 


314, E 


182.0 


194,1 


190 6 


t96,3 ' 


184 .9 


*95, 1 


isa. T 


198.4 


310.9 


251.4 


353.0 


372, 1 


344 hG 


347.9 


346.7 


355.6 


349.3 


5G.3 


53.4 


54.0 


44.3 


45.1 


39.3 


43.4 


43. T 


43.5 


41.3 


43.3 


303.0 


174.3 


IB6.3 


175.5 


190.3 


175,1 


179.9 


163.1 


173.6 


163. B 


168.4 


230.3 


l7B.a 


192.7 


1E0.3 


164.9 


148.3 


^68.0 


139,3 


143,3 


134.6 


147.5 


l7e.3 


167. G 


(77 1 


197.7 


303.6 


313.9 


197 


199h4 


316.3 


205.9 


198.7 


G5 1 


GO. 7 


Gl 1 


53 9 


54.0 


50,0 


55,3 


50.3 


49,7 


48 6 


51.8 


305.3 


317.0 


325. a 


336.9 


333.9 


339.5 


341.3 


343,2 


347.0 


348.7 


349.4 


^S2.0 


175.9 


H3.3 


131 3 


nt.5 


134.6 


143.0 


138 9 


143.7 


154.6 


145,3 


33a. 1 


346.3 


363.7 


379.5 


374.6 


391.9 


383.4 


3B5.5 


389.1 


388.9 


391.7 


\0.t 


9.5 


7.5 


6.7 


6.8 


6.B 


7. 1 


6.9 


7.1 


7.6 


7.1 


945.3 


3B3.5 


390.1 


4^4.0 


439,3 


466.9 


430.5 


416.4 


439.3 


439.6 


j34 3 


3l5 1 


303.7 


285,3 


390.3 


383.5 


393,4 


336.6 


304.3 


264.9 


350.1 


358. 1 


3SB.9 


419. a 


437. f 


513.0 


495. f 


544. B 


477.3 


466.7 


503.0 


510.3 


513.4 


3S.3 


34.4 


33.7 


30.3 


30.4 


19.5 


33,6 


23.6 


19h 1 


18.0 


18.4 


931. a 


317.5 


330.3 


372.0 


363.6 


345.0 


371,9 


430 


44 t, 3 


409.9 


394,9 


398.7 


256 7 


349.1 


309.4 


298.8 


237.5 


401.2 


361. B 


359.4 


394.0 


395.3 


347.4 


346.1 


369.0 


401.3 


394.1 


395.6 


358.0 


463.3 


479.6 


467.1 


431.8 


3a. e 


25.9 


34.0 


36.6 


36,3 


23,0 


34.5 


36.9 


36.0 


33.9 


33.7 


306.1 


314. t 


309.1 


319. G 


317.9 


333.0 


331.8 


333 1 


337,9 


333.1 


335.8 


343.5 


37B.S 


336.3 


354.4 


367,9 


335.3 


338.1 


375.4 


381.8 


367,5 


386 7 


397,6 


399.9 


305.3 


311.3 


30G.9 


319,0 


31B.3 


311,9 


3*6.0 


331.1 


334.5 


30.3 


31.8 


19.1 


20.1 


3*.0 


18.9 


19.0 


31.1 


31. ; 


31.1 


30.9 


2ea,o 


294.4 


3B7.a 


391.9 


393.9 


390, t 


291 9 


391.0 


393.0 


395.6 


397.7 


334, a 


271 3 


t99.1 


192.8 


193,5 


194.5 


195.9 


304.1 


343.6 


340.7 


338.5 


373. a 


303.3 


331, » 


330.0 


333.9 


336.9 


338,7 


334.4 


313.0 


316.7 


330.4 


31 3 


35. e 


>9.4 


IB 4 


18.3 


IQ.G 


18.6 


t9.9 


33.1 


33.6 


33.3 




inouat 








1997 






1989 




19a4 


igas 


19B6 


19B7 


Mar 


Oct 


Mav 


Oec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


339.6 


333. G 


330.7 


343,5 


333.6 


345,7 


346.6 


345.3 


343.9 


346.3 


348.5 


147.6 


135.3 


133.1 


145 3 


139.5 


144,6 


143.4 


141.1 


144,7 


146.3 


»54.0 


140.0 


12G.a 


134,4 


137.9 


133 4 


137,1 


13G. t 


134,6 


136.6 


143,3 


I4B.6 


99. G 


105, B 


106.3 


104.6 


100.3 


tOB.6 


110,5 


110.7 


106.3 


103.* 


99.9 


93.0 


97.4 


97.6 


97.3 


94 1 


lOl.l 


t04.3 


104.3 


99 3 


98.0 


94.5 


7.6 


a. 4 


a. 7 


7.4 


G,1 


7.5 


6.3 


6.5 


8.1 


5.1 


5.5 


sa 


55 


54 


57 


57 


56 


55 


55 


56 


58 


60 


163.0 


163 


178.4 


m.4 


1fi1.3 


194,4 


1B9.3 


185.6 


(85,3 


1B3,1 


183.3 


110.1 


101. 1 


110.9 


113.0 


103.3 


H3*7 


103. 1 


106.5 


104.0 


t05.3 


103.5 


77.4 


71,4 


83 4 


B3.7 


7G a 


77. B 


65.0 


66,3 


71.3 


75,5 


68.6 


84 6 


90.6 


96.0 


105.7 


104.5 


lie. 6 


134.3 


1T9.4 


114.0 


107 6 


114.7 


51.9 


GO. 9 


67.5 


75,4 


79.1 


8^.7 


86 1 


79.1 


81. 3 


77. B 


79.8 


33 7 


39,7 


38.5 


30.3 


35.4 


34,9 


39.1 


40.3 


33.7 


29.9 


34.9 


4B 


44 


46 


44 


43 


40 


3* 


36 


38 


4t 


37 



thi a !— „rr!! ^""r "^^^^ °Z ^^^"*= °' "^'i^ P'-*"^ ^o"- dOiwSttcariy PrO<JuCed faria foods froa tna CRI-U pubHshed iwithly Oy 
i«*-irt"-™!J^'^ '*'!''*' ^^* ^"'"" "^^* '^ '^^ payment to farmers for quantity Of Fara product equivalent to rat ail unit, 
nlll.^^^V.°L^V''^''°'^''^ ^*''" ''^''** "" ^'"^ '^ P-"*"' " ""' ^^^"^ °f "^* '^ ™3V Inc^uOB aan^allng charge* auch a? 



ng charge* auch as 
tea and the fara valua. 

Hfttgnted Vverage prKs of 
carcass quantity I beef \ 
of ratal] cutsi beef edJuSte<| for value of fet and bone byproducts 4/ Market value 

HePresentS Charget for 
RcprvSents charges nada 



Brading .nd PaCiiirtQ For so^i^e cOn«oOltie». Th^ fam-ratell tpread. tna difference batveen the ratall PrtCi 
rvprasants c^ar^as for assembling, processing, transportirtg, and distributing these Fooos. 3/ EstlMttad 

11^'"?'."'°" ^T** ^""^ Choice yl*1d grade 3 beef carcasses. Retail cut prices rrofl BLS. 3/ Value of 
!2^jri "■ ! *^" '^■''*' ^^<"1«"t t» 1 ^b of ratal] cuts^ beef edJuSte<| fpr value of f»t and bone byP, 
r-tr?Til!*''J*°'',*""***^ ^[ '^^^ ""^""^ Wjulvalent to 1 ib. Of retail cut* »inu5 value of bypro<Juct». 5/ 
raia ling .nd other m»rket»ng services aucn as fabrtcathng, wholesaling, and in-city transportation. 6/ I 
for llvestOOi aarketlng, processing, and transportation to city vhara consumed 



eSnttin™! E«r°USD^ ''**' °" farn-retsil Prlca spreads Aay «« found tn Food Consumption. Prices »na Expenditures, Statistical 
Information cantacttT OeniS Ounhan (2031 7aG-.l870; Ron (Vustafson 4203) 7S6-1386. 
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AQricultufaf Outlook 



Table 9— Price Indexes of Food Marketing Costs 



LaDor-noorly earntngs 
and benef tts 
Processing 
WhOlesai Ing 
Retai 1 Ing 

Packaging & containers 

Paperboard boxes & containers 

Metat cans 

Paper Dags & related products 

PUStic fHns A Pottles 

Glass containers 

MetaT fOH 

Transportation services 

Advertising 

Fuel & poyer 

Electric 

PetroTeunt 

Natural gas 

COmrnuniCat Ions, water & seWage 

flent 

Maintenance A repair 

Business services 

SuPPUqa 

Property taxes ft insurance 

Interest ► short -terrn 





Annual 




1986 




19B7 






19B8 


I9S5 


19B6 


19B7 


r 


n 


III 


IV P 


I P 










1967- 


■100 








363.0 


359.8 


367.7 


359. 1 


366 5 


366.7 


366.2 


368.3 


371 


357.9 


365.8 


377,4 


366. S 


375.3 


376.4 


373,3 


377. 1 


3B1.0 


382.7 


373.0 


393.4 


376.6 


392.1 


391.6 


393,5 


396.4 


399.8 


364, t 


348.0 


346.6 


343.7 


346.5 


346.0 


347.0 


347,0 


348.2 


312.1 


317.4 


329.8 


320.6 


325.0 


328, 1 


330.6 


335, B 


341.0 


271.6 


269. 1 


28B,0 


273.7 


281 5 


285.5 


288, B 


296.5 


299. \ 


416.9 


430. 1 


433,0 


430.2 


431.3 


433.5 


433.5 


433.5 


443.9 


294,7 


307.9 


331,3 


3t6.7 


322.4 


328.6 


333.4 


342.4 


351. 1 


274.4 


274,8 


280.2 


274.7 


277.2 


278.0 


280. i 


284.7 


288.3 


380,0 


39B.0 


402.0 


400.5 


402.5 


403.3 


40».4 


400.1 


400.0 


213.8 


209.3 


222, 1 


210.3 


210,-5 


213. i 


226.3 


241.2 


243.0 


393,9 


391.7 


3B5.0 


386.4 


384, f 


385.3 


385.4 


3B5.3 


399,6 


320.2 


339,7 


361. 1 


345.6 


354.9 


359.0 


3G3.2 


367.4 


377.3 


700.0 


590,2 


596,7 


562.5 


581,7 


592.4 


612.2 


602.4 


575.7 


453.5 


457.9 


450.5 


448.7 


440.9 


448.6 


465.5 


444 7 


440.3 


82^5 


499, B 


561.4 


446.2 


520,5 


541 . 3 


582.5 


60^4 


526.7 


1.158.2 


1.096.9 


K049.0 


1,062. 1 


1.061.2 


1.064.7 


K057.2 


1.027.B 


1.02i.3 


224.9 


23G.1 


238.4 


238.3 


236.9 . 


237.7 


239.7 


239.5 


239.9 


268.3 


273. B 


279.4 


275.9 


276.2 


279.2 


280.6 


2B1.2 


283.2 


360.3 


368.5 


382.6 


373.5 


377.5 


379.7 


385. 1 


387.9 


391.2 


32K9 


334. \ 


346. 1 


33B,5 


341.8 


345.3 


346.8 


350.6 


353 7 


287.9 


282.8 


286.8 


281,0 


283.6 


286 2 


287. 1 


290 2 


234.9 


362.0 


3B2.3 


399.6 


GBg.O 


392.6 


397.3 


401.2 


408.3 


412,8 



157.2 



125. 1 



132.9 



112.1 



1l6,4 



t34.0 



137 5 



143.5 



t3l 4 



Total marketing cost index 



358 6 



355 



363.2 



354.3 



359.9 



362,0 



363 8 



366.0 



369. 1 



■ Indexes measure ctianges In employee earnings and benefits and in prices of supplies and services used m processing, 
tfriolesaHngn and retailing U.S. farm foods purchased for at-home consumption, P^ preliminary. 

Information contact: Oems Dunham (202) 786-1870. 
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Livestock and Products 



Table 10. -U.S. Meat Supply & Use 



;te 





Pro- 














auc- 












B^g. 


tion 


Im- 


Total 


Ex- 


Srtiip- 


Ending 


stocks 


1/ 


ports 


supply 


ports 


nsnts 


Stocks 



Civil tan 
COnSunptSon 



TOt*) 



Per 
capita 2/ 



Mil 1 lor> pounds 4/ 



472 


23.72a 


2.071 


26.2TF 


32S 


420 


24.371 


2.129 


36.919 


521 


413 


23,56G 


2.2G9 


26.243 


604 


aae 


32.B01 


2.300 


25.593 


530 


3lS 


t4.B07 


t.l2B 


16.293 


47B 


2B9 


M,G63 


t.l22 


15.474 


~86 


24S 


14.374 


1.195 


15.817 


103 


347 


t5.300 


1.300 


16.847 


t40 


r4 


515 


20 


549 


4 


ij 


524 


37 


563 


5 


7 


429 


34 


460 


7 


4 


410 


27 


441 


5 


7 


358 


36 


401 


1 


13 


338 


41 


392 


2 


13 


315 


44 


373 


1 


a 


332 


S3 


393 


2 


841 


39 , 408 


3.355 


43.504 


461 


733 


39,296 


3.319 


43.349 


613 


GaO 


3a.€S4 


3.533 


42.S9T 


722 


745 


38.849 


3.680 


43.274 


657 


30 


13.762 





13*781 


417 


27 


14.3(6 





14.343 


566 


34 


15.594 





15.618 


752 


25 


16.332 





16.35? 


770 


U9 


G3G 





755 


21 


144 


627 





771 


16 


163 


650 





814 


15 


ia8 


G?S 





866 


30 


125 


2.943 





3.067 


27 


150 


3.271 





3,422 


27 


17B 


3.B2a 





4.006 


33 


?B2 


4.226 





4.508 


43 


264 


J7.340 





17.604 


465 


331 


ie.3is 





18.535 


609 


365 


20,072 





20.437 


800 


495 


21.236 





21.731 


843 


1.t05 


66.748 


3.255 


61.10B 


936 


K054 


57.511 


3.319 


G1.884 


1.223 


t.045 


58.756 


3,533 


63.334 


1.522 


1*J40 


60,065 


3.675 


65.005 


K500 



51 


430 


25.473 


78.8 


52 


412 


25.935 


7B,4 


52 


396 


25.201 


75.5 


GO 


435 


24 . 568 


72.9 


131 


289 


!5.734 


61.9 


132 


34H 


1 5 . 008 


58.6 


t24 


347 


15.237 


59.2 


T20 


330 


16.257 


62.1 


t^ 


M 


533 


IB 


V 


7 


549 


t.9 


1 


4 


448 


1.5 


) 


5 


430 


1.6 


2 


13 


385 


1.4 


2 


13 


375 


1 A 


3 


a 


360 


1.3 


1. 


9 


381 


1*4 


IBS 


733 


42. 135 


^44.0 


187 


679 


4 1.868 


140.2 


179 


745 


4 1 . 25 1 


t37.5 


202 


779 


4t.636 


137.9 


M3 


37 


n. t95 


55.2 


149 


24 


1 3 . 603 


56.3 


t5l 


35 


14.G91 


60.3 


140 


35 


15.422 


62.7 


1 


144 


589 


2.6 


3 


163 


5B9 


2.4 


2 


188 


608 


2*5 


4 


160 


672 


2 7 


7 


150 


2.8B4 


12.0 


^ 


178 


3,212 


13.3 


4 


2B2 


3.6BE 


15. 1 


4 


250 


4.311 


17. T 


I5l 


331 


16.666 


69.7 


t56 


365 


(7.a05 


72.0 


157 


495 


18.985 


77.9 


148 


435 


20*305 


82.5 


336 


U0S4 


58.793 


213.6 


343 


t.044 


59.373 


2T3.2 


336 


t,240 


60.236 


215,3 


350 


t.2l4 


61.941 


220.4 



Ptljiary 

market 
pr^ce 3/ 



Beef 

t985 

1986 

1987 

1988 F 
Pork 

1385 

1986 

1387 

1988 F 
Vea1 

1985 

t986 

1987 

1988 F 
Lflrro ana nut ton 

1985 
1986 
1987 

1989 F 
Total raJ neat 

13B5 

1986 

19B7 

1988 F 
Broi 1er> 

1985 

19S6 

19S7 

19SB F 
Matur« cnicken 

1995 

1986 

1987 

19SB F 
Turkeys 

1985 

19S6 

1987 

1388 r 
Tctal poultry 

1985 

1966 

19B8 F 
Red ff^eat & poultVy^ 

19B5 
1986 
19S7 
1988 F 

1/ Total (ncluOing farm proi^uctipn for red meats and federally Inspected plus non-fpderaMy inspected for poultry. 3/ Beta)) 
yelght oasti. iTno beef Carcasv-to-retall conversion factor v^s Chanfled front .74 to .73 beglnnmg in 1986.^ 3/ Dollar^ Per cyt 
for red »eat; cents per pound for poultry. Beef: Choice steers. Omaha f .000-1 . (00 lb. 3 porh: barrows and gll tt, T "^rk^ts: 
veai: lard price of ca1v«l: )#™d •nd mutton' Choice slaughter lambs. San fcngelo: Orollers- Mholesale 12-C1rv •^erag*: 
turkey!: whclesal* HY 8-^6 lb. young hens^ 4/ Carc«S9 weight for reo meats And certified readyto-cook for poultry. 
F • for«:alt. NA - not available. 

Information contacts^ Bon dustafson. leland Southard, or Mark Weimar {202* 786-1285* 





58 


.37 




57. 


.7& 




64. 


60 


64 


-70 






44. 


.77 




51 


19 




51. 


.69 


42 


'48 






63 


42 




60. 


.89 




78. 


05 


85 


-91 






68. 


.61 




70^76 




78 


08 


73 


-79 
KA 






50. 


8 




56. 


9 




47. 


4 


43 


-49 

HA 
HA 






75. 


5 




72, 


2 




57. 


B 


49 


-55 

HA 
HA 
UA 
HA 

NA 
UA 
N4 
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Agricultural Outlook 



Table 11. -U.S. Egg Supply & Use 



















Consumption 








Pro- 








Hatch- 












Beg. 


duc- 


Ifn- 


Total Elf- 


Ship- 


ing 


Ending 




Per 


yhoiesaie 




stocks 


tiort 


POrtS 


supply ports 


ments 


use 


stocks 


Total 


captta 


price- 










Htn ton dozen 










No 


Cts/dOj 


i9a3 


20.3 


5.659.2 


23.4 


5.702.9 fiS.B 


2G.G 


500.0 


9.3 


5 . OS 1 . 2 


253>a 


75.2 


1964 


9.3 


5 H 708 . 3 


32.0 


5.749.5 58.2 


27, S 


529 7 


11 . t 


5. 122. e 


259.4 


80.9 


i985 


11.1 


5.GeB.0 


12.7 


5.7M a 70. G 


30.3 


543. 1 


10.7 


5.0S3.0 


253.4 


GG.4 


nee 


10.7 


5.705.0 


13.7 


5.729.3 101. G 


2a. 


5GG.B 


10.4 


5.022.5 


249. S 


71. 1 


t98T 


10.4 


5.796.5 


5.G 


S.811.7 tU.2 


25.1 


S95.3 


14.0 


5.066.9 


249.5 


GI.S 


1938 F 


14.4 


5.7G2.G 


4.0 


5.781.0 *25.0 


24.0 


GI5.3 


10. 


5,O0G.a 


244.? 


5G-G2 


' Cartonea Grade A 


large eggs. 


N«id VDtk 


F ■ forecast. 














[nfarmat ton 


contact : 


Robert Bishop (202) 


785-1714. 















Table 12.-U.S. Milk Supply & Use^ 



Calendar 
year 



Commerctal 



pro- 
duc- 
tion 



Farm 
use 



Farm 
market- 
ings 



Beg 
Stocks 



Im- 
ports 



Total 
commer- 
ced) 
supply 



Bil ^ Ion pounds' 



CCC 
net re- 

no>^a1 s 



Comnierclai 

Dtsap- 
Endlng pear- 
stocks ance 



AH 
milk 
pr ice 
3/ 



S/cwt 



l9Bt 


na.s 


3.3 


i30.5 


5.8 


3.3 


138.5 


12.9 


5.4 


130.3 


13,77 


t9B2 


135.5 


3.4 


133. 1 


5.4 


3,5 


141.0 


14.3 


4*6 


132, 1 


13,61 


19B3 


139.7 


3.4 


137,3 


4,G 


3,6 


144.5 


16. B 


5.3 


132.5 


13 58 


^984 


r35.4 


3.9 


^33 5 


5.3 


3.7 


140.5 


8.6 


4.9 


13G.9 


13.46 


19B5 


143. 1 


2.5 


UO.7 


4.9 


2.8 


f4a-4 


13.3 


4.6 


130.6 


12,75 


f9BG 


143.4 


2.6 


140.8 


4.G 


3.7 


148. 1 


10,6 


4.3 


133.4 


13.51 


1997 


142.5 


3.6 


139.9 


4,2 


2 5 


146.6 


6.7 


4.6 


^5.3 


13.55 


1988 F 


14G 


2.5 


143. B 


4.6 


2.6 


150. S 


9.0 


4,7 


137,9 


1 l.fiO 



1/ Milkfat bas^s. Totals may not add because of rounding. 2/ Delivered to plants and dealers, does, not reflect 
deductions F = roreCast. 
Information contact: Jim Wilier (2021 78G-1770. 



Table 1 3, - Poultry & Eggs 



Annua 1 
1985 1986 



1987 
Oct Pvov 



1988 
Jan Feb 



Mar 



1987 var Oct Pvov Dec 

13*569.2 14.285.6 15.488.1 1^298.2 F.3B0.9 M77 1 1^336.8 1,J0G.1 1.289,7 1.388.3 



50.8 


58.9 


47.4 


48. 5 


43 2 


44.6 


39.8 


43.9 


44 9 


4B 1 


197 


187 


224 


17G 


194 


196 


19 7 


195 


198 


196 


3. 1 


3.7 


3.7 


3.3 


2 fi 


2.7 


2.5 


2.8 


2,6 


2.8 


19.7 


2G.E 


30.7 


?3.5 


28 3 


27 3 


24. t 


2^ a 


31.0 


32.4 


4.803.8 


5.013.3 


535. 1 


45G.1 


4.M.9 


433. 1 


469.7 


4G4.5 


,131.7 


482.8 



2.800 



3. 133 



3.715 



24 1.9 4M.4 



373.5 



297 



255.7 



28G.9 



312.8 



Broilers 

FederaMy inspected 
siaugnter, certlfieo Irttll ibj 

Uhoiesa^Q price, 

l2-city. (cts/lb) 
Price Of grower feed U/ton) 
BrOller-feed price ratio 1/ 
Stocks be9irir>1ng of period (nil Ibl 
8roiler-type chicka hatched tmllJ 2/ 
Turkeys 

Federally inspected slaughter, 

certified imil lb) 
UhoTesa>e price. Eastern U.S. . 

B-l6 lb. youno hens (cts/lbJ 
Price of turkey grower feed K/tOn) 
Turkey-feed price patio 1/ 
Stocks beginning of period IikM lb) 
Poults Placed in U S. ImW) 

Eggs 

Farm pr'-^iCttOn tn11 } 
average numcer of laysrs (miT) 
f^ate Of lay 1 eggs per layer 
on farms) 
Cartoned price. Neu York, grade h 

large Icts/doz) 3/ 
Pr*ce of laying f^efl U/ton) 
Egg-feed Price r#t*o */ 

Stacks, first Of month 

Shen (nn oozJ 

Frozen <m1l col) 
Replacement checks natched ImllJ 

1/ Pounos Of feed e<*ual in value to 1 dozen eggs or 1 Tb. of Droller op turkey Hvewetght. 2/ Placement of OroiTer chicks Is 
currently reported for 12 States only; nenceforth. hatch Of broMer-type cn*cks miW be used as a substitute. 3/ Price of 
Cartoneo eggs to volume buyers for delivery to retailers. 

Information contact: «flrk Idaimar <202J 786-1714. 

June 'J988 



75.5 
212 
4.5 

(25.3 
197.8 


72.2 
215 

4.1 
150 2 
225.4 


S7.8 
25G 

3.9 
437.2 

2G.5 


GO, 3 
209 

1.6 
211.4 

25.4 


54 7 
214 

2 8 
640 8 

1G T 


60,7 
217 

3.1 
629.9 

17. T 


GG.5 
218 

3.5 
321.5 

20.0 


5?. a 
227 

2.8 
282.4 

22.3 


47. 1 
233 

2.S 
299.3 

23.1 


47.0 
226 

2.5 
335* 1 

25.0 


68.256 68 
277 


.459 
278 


6.955 
280 


G,020 5 
382 


.931 
282 


5.803 
2S'4 


6,016 5 
284 


.980 
283 


5.607 
282 


5,964 
278 


247 


248 


248 


21.3 


21.0 


20.4 


2» 1 


21, t 


19,9 


21.5 


GG.4 
182 
6.3 


71.1 
174 
7,0 


G1.G 
201 
7.6 


G2.0 
i65 
G.G 


60.2 
168 
6.1 


GO. 5 
1S7 
6*G 


5G,9 

lee 

5 8 


55.9 
176 
5.6 


52.7 
177 
5.3 


56 4 
175 
5.8 


.93 
to. 2 
407 


.72 
10.0 
425 


1-lG 
14.5 

43.1 


.75 
10.2 
41.7 


.99 

12.5 
34.0 


1.53 
13.6 
30. G 


1.20 
13.2 
31.2 


i.:9 

13.1 
29.5 


2*01 
13,9 
28,5 


K59 
13.9 
34 8 
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Table 14— Dairy 



Annual 
1985 ^986 



HilK Dnces Hinn^ctii :a-UiscOn£in< 

3 b% fat U/CHti ^/ 
wholesale Pr4cts 

Sutter. Cracie i Cni, Icts/id) 

^m cnttte. Hii. 
asserr-oly pt. (Cts/^ti) 

Nonfat Ory ftilk. tcTS/lbP 7/ 
LiSDA net removal s 

Total ttiik equiv. fntil Id) 3/ 

Butter iflMl 10) 

*m Cheese i m^^ TeJ 

iMOnfat ary iDilk ImH lb) 

Mllk proO. 31 States im4] ID) 

MT Ik per coh { lb) 

Mintter of mHk co*s (thou) 
U.S. fiiilli f)ro<3uction Intil itiJ 
Stock* GegYnmna 

Tot«1 (fill 1b> 

Contmerctal Ifill lb) 

GOvernntnt (t«i1 1t>) 
IfTiportl. tOt#1 (»11 ID) 3/ 
commercial dtssppearanc* 

milk equiv. frqil lb) 
8utter 

Production {m^ I lb) 
Stocks, Deginning {mt} lb) 
COntmerCial Htsappearance Imil lb) 
American Chtese 
Proouction (ml ibi 
Stocua- beginning Imil lb) 
CoirmerCi^l ois^oPcarancB <mi1 lb) 

Other chetse 

Prooucticn \n^\ IbJ 
StoCkl, beginning Imil lb) 
C0:iimerCia1 Q i saOPearance Imil 1b^ 

^anfat dry mi ik 

ProcJuct lOrt (mi 1 lb) 
StocKS. beginning (mil lb) 
Commercial disappearance Imi 1 lb) 

Frozen aessert 

Production (mil gal) 4/ 



Milk production (mil Ibl 
Ml }k per coy < lb) 
No. of niTk cows <Tnou) 
Ml ^k-feed price ratio 5/ 
Returns over concentrate 5/ 
costs <»/c«t milk) 



11. 4B 



t37.7 



11.30 



Md.S 



137.3 
80,6 



19B7 



11.23 

140.? 

133.2 
79.3 



13. 174. 1 10.G2S. t 6.706.0 

334.2 3B7 ? tS7.3 

629.0 468.4 383.0 

940 6 S27.3 559.4 



M^r 



11.03 

t37.B 

122.2 
7B.9 

£46.5 
16.9 
23.9 
57.7 



1987 
Oct Nov 



11.35 

13B.B 

131,9 
80.0 

660.4 
32.3 

19. e 

30 4 



tK34 

135.B 

1?1.3 
7T 6 

429.3 
10,9 
30.4 
34.3 



Dec 



134.0 

!20 7 
77.0 

746.4 
IB. 7 
3G.1 
42.4 



Jan 



10.31 

131.9 

11B 4 
79. e 

1.638.4 
56.4 
46,6 
48m 



198B 
Feb 

to, 60 

131.0 

116. I 
73,0 



to. 43 



13K0 



115.6 
73.0 



K4B6.S ».09t.B 

59.7 36.1 

35.4 34.7 

39. B 49.8 



121.043 131.4 33 121.094 10.3B4 9,931 9.S73 10.038 10.205 9,740 10.647 

13.160 13,399 13.932 1 , 190 1, 14B i , i07 i. 158 1.177 i, 126 1.334 

9.19B 9,063 B,G93 8.737 8.653 B , 647 B.667 S.G67 8.649 8,630 

143.147 143.381 143,463 6/t2.350 S/tlGgS 6/n,2£4 6/ M , BOS 6/l3,043 G/ll.493 6/l3,S63 



16,704 


13. BBS 


12,867 


13,066 


9 


.984 


8,B04 


8, 147 


7,371 


7,638 


8.4E2 


4,937 


4,530 


4. 165 


4.316 


5 


,386 


5,036 


4,^96 


4.577 


4.777 


4.310 


n.7G7 


9, 105 


8.703 


8.751 


4 


,53B 


3.779 


3.451 


2,794 


3.852 


3.553 


2.777 


2,733 


3,490 


195 




261 


373 


249 


333 


19G 


NA 


130.640 133,350 135,274 


11.445 


1 1 


.409 


11.333 


11.313 


10.230 


9,866 


Uh 


K247.B 


K303.4 


1 J04 . t 


105.4 




9K2 


87.9 


108.5 


124.7 


117.1 


116.3 


39G.5 


205 5 


193.0 


231.6 




176.2 


1G5.6 


150.5 


143.2 


157.3 


198.3 


918.3 


932.9 


302 5 


87.3 




73.0 


85.0 


81.3 


65.6 


53 


N4 


3,855 2 


3,738.2 


3.716.6 


237, 1 




314.1 


207.4 


232.6 


225.8 


324.0 


244.6 


9G0.5 


650.2 


637.1 


635.3 




505.0 


446.5 


401.8 


364. 1 


365.7 


3G2.0 


2.379, t 


2,382.8 


2.444. 1 


137.7 




223. 1 


196.5 


237.4 


173_5 


196.7 


NA 


3.225.7 


2,411.1 


2,627.6 


220.4 




234.5 


334.4 


337 2 


207 


207 8 


239.3 


101.4 


94. t 


93.0 


88. 1 




95.5 


96.8 


92.6 


89.7 


90.0 


B8 4 


2,515.7 


2. 684. 9 


2,880.1 


240.3 




360 3 


260.3 


362.5 


224.3 


324.8 


NA 


1,390.0 


1.384.1 


KO59,0 


93.6 




64. 7 


65.5 


90.0 


83.8 


85.8 


95 8 


1,247.6 


1.011 1 


686.8 


B59 7 




345.9 


300.4 


188.0 


177.2 


130.7 


152 2 


435.0 


479 1 


495.1 


4 1.0 




44 4 


41.3 


38.1 


44.0 


39.7 


Nfc 


1.251 


1.248 6 


1 , 263 . 4 


108.7 




31.4 


BO. 3 


82.4 


76,0 


87. G 


MO.4 




Annual 




19B6 






1987 




1989 


t995 


1986 


1987 


III 




IV 


I 


II 


III 


rv 


I P 


t43. 147 


143.381 


142.462 


35.459 


33.716 


34.814 


37,339 


35.512 


34.737 


36,098 


13.994 


t3,260 


13.78G 


3.325 




3,199 


3,340 


3.617 


3.453 


3,375 


3.509 


11.01G 


tO,fl)3 


10.334 


lO.Gfi4 


1 


10.541 


10.424 


10.339 


10.283 


10.391 


10,286 


1.73 


1.73 


1.93 


1.72 




1.31 


1 BS 


1.76 


1.80 


1.83 


1.74 


9.54 


9.33 


9.50 


8 57 




10.10 


9.B2 


a 99 


a 36 


9.37 


9,2G 



1/ Manufacturing grade mHk. 3/ Prices paid f.o.b. Central States production area, hign heat Spray orocess. 
3/ Ml U"equiva;ent, fat-oasts. 4/ ica cream, 1ce ratlk. and nara sherbet 5/ 8ased on average milk price after adjustment for 
price-Support deductions. G/ Estimated. Ua = not available. P = prel iminary . 

Information contact' Jim Miller (2021 786-1770. 



Table 15.-W00I 



U.S. hOOI Price. 

Boston 1/ tcts/lb) 
Imported hooI crlce, 

Boston 3/ tcti/lDj 
U.S. mill consumpt ion, scoured 

APparel hooI ( tnou lb) 

Carpet bOoI (ttiOu lD> 



i^bS 

192 
197 



Annual 
198€ 

.191 
201 



1987 

385 
247 



106,051 126.768 t23.677 
10,563 9.960 13.092 



Mar 

2t6 

234 

I3.B57 
1.308 



1987 
Oct Mov 



300 

259 

10.331 
1.412 



300 

274 

9,556 
1.063 



pec 

300 

27B 

11.173 
708 



Jan 

3t5 

295 

10. 106 
1.323 



1988 
Feo 

397 

330 

10. 103 
1,418 



1/ wool price oe}>wered at U.S, nil 



^ at U.S, niH Is. Clean basts. Graded Territory 64's (20.60-22,04 Tnlcrons) stapJe 2-3/4 

up. 2/ Wool price delivsred at U.S. mills, clean basis. AustraTlan 60/S2'5. type 64A (34 micron). Duty sinCe 1 
been 10 cents. 



Mar 

435 

370 

13.176 
1,786 



and 
nCe i9B2 ^as 



Information contact: John Lawler (202> 786-1840. 
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Table 16. — Meat Animals 



4nnufll 1987 l9B8 

19B5 19BG 1387 Mar Oct Nov Oec Jan Fee Mar 

Cattle on Feed (7 States) 

Nurnber on feed (thou head) 1/ 
Placed on reed (thou head) 
Marketings (thou head) 
Other disappearance I thOu head) 
Beef steer-corn price ratio, 

Qfnaha 3/ 
Hog-corn price ratio, Omana 2/ 
Market Pr1C«9 (S/Ci*rti 
Slaughter catt ie 

Chdice steers. Omaha 

Util tty cows. Omaha 

Choice veaierst S. St. Paul 
Feeder cattle ^ ^ «■=*!« 

Choice. Kansas Cuy. 600-700 10. 64.56 63.79 75.36 71.^3 77.00 79.50 78,90 85.00 83.53 B5 . 20 



8, 
19 
18, 

1 


,635 
,346 
.9B9 
. t33 


7 

19 
\ 


,930 7, 
.035 2i 
.363 19 
.0^9 1 


.643 7 
,030 1 
.390 1 
.307 


, 163 

.719 

.561 

69 


7 
3 
1 


.535 8 
.604 1 
.690 1 
85 


.364 8 
.609 1 
.45a 1 
103 


.412 8 
.350 1 
.577 1 
119 


.066 7 
.660 \ 
.759 i 
Ml 


.856 7 
.369 1 
.537 1 
136 


.573 

.833 

.573 

106 




23.3 

17.8 




31 
37. B 


41.0 
33.7 


4t.6 
33.6 




41.3 
31.0 


38. 4 
34.3 


3G.7 
33.8 


36,4 
35,0 


37.4 
35,7 


38 4 
33.0 




5a. 3T 
3B.33 
5a. 2B 




57.75 
37 19 
59.93 


64.60 
44. B3 
78.74 


61,59 
45,01 
70.00 




64.81 
46 41 
B3.50 


64,20 
44,46 
93.50 


63.93 
46.69 
83.00 


65.00 
47. B3 
86.88 


68,31 
49.55 
B7.50 


71.53 
49.83 
87.50 



44.77 51. t9 51.69 48,33 48.75 40.65 41,14 44.43 47.01 42 79 



Si aughter nogs 

Barrens ^ gMts. 7-markets 
Feeder pi 9s 

S. «0 40-50 Tfi. <Per head) 37.30 45,63 46.69 S4 . 9B 41.53 36.56 31.74 37.47 4^.90 48. G5 
Slaughter sheep & lamos 



LamOSi CnoTca^ San Angelo 




69. 


61 


69. 


46 


78. 


09 


86.50 




66.35 


65.00 




73.83 


83.53 


77. 


35 


83.75 


Fwes, Good, San Angelo 




34. 


03 


34. 


78 


38. 


63 


42.50 




37. 13 


37.83 




39.88 


43. 19 


38. 


35 


41. 17 


FeeoEr )arr,DS 




































ChQice> tan Ange^o 




85. 


91 


73. 


14 


t03. 


36 


108 50 




103.00 


99,50 




105.83 


113.63 


113. 


63 


M 1 . 30 


Wholesale neat prices. Hiduest 




































Choice steer beef. 600-700 lb. 




90. 


76 


8a. 


98 


97. 


3t 


93,86 




96,77 


95.34 




94.50 


97.15 


99 


50 


103.47 


Cahher & cutter cow beef 




74. 


13 


71. 


31 


B3. 


70 


84.58 




83.80 


83. 4» 




88,45 


88.99 


92. 


19 


90.33 


Pork lotnS. 8-14 lb. 3/ 




91. 


51 


104, 


78 


106. 


33 


93 25 




103.49 


80.35 




84.70 


102.43 


94. 


93 


B7.e2 


Pork oeH les. 13- M ^b. 




59. 


50 


65. 


83 


63 


1 1 


60 03 




49,39 


45.86 




43 60 


51.83 


48. 


40 


45.32 


Hanis, skinned. 14-17 \t>. 




67. 


50 


BO, 


01 


SO. 


96 


71,97 




97.81 


96.36 




91.98 


66.70 


76, 


67 


78 35 


*11 fresn beef retail Price 4/ 




MA 




NA 




312. 


64 


306 . 1 1 




317.69 


318.57 




318.53 


313.95 


317. 


58 


319.97 


COmmerCTal slaughter < thoo head)' 




































Cattle 


36, 


.393 




37,38B 




35,647 




2,904 


3 


. 131 


3.753 


3 


,900 


3.931 2 


,758 




3,896 


Steers 


16. 


.913 




17.516 




t7.443 




1,413 


1 


.513 


1.314 


t 


,435 


1.464 1 


,400 




K436 


Heifers 


11. 


.337 




11,097 




10.906 




B92 




963 


817 




B6B 


891 


8t5 




894 


COfeiS 


7. 


.391 




7,960 




6,608 




543 




593 


570 




555 


519 


495 




513 


Eu\ is & stags 




759 




715 




690 




57 




64 


51 




51 


47 


49 




54 


Ca Wes 


3 


.385 




3,408 




3,836 




363 




349 


333 




253 


314 


310 




223 


Sheep & 1 ambs 


6. 


. 165 




5,635 




5. t9B 




443 




460 


411 




451 


390 


416 




548 


Hogs 


84. 


.493 




79 , 598 




81.090 




e.967 


7 


.723 


7.331 


7 


.8t5 


6.977 6 


.683 




7,680 


Commercial production (mil lb) 




































Beef 


33 


,557 




34.313 




33,406 




1.907 


3 


.099 


1.839 


1 


.935 


1.943 1 


.828 




1 .935 


s^eal 




499 




S09 




433 




38 




37 


32 




36 


33 


33 




33 


Lamb & mutton 




353 




331 




309 




37 




38 


25 




27 


24 


26 




35 


Pork 


14 


,728 




13.988 




14.314 




^336 


1 


.363 


1,313 


1 


.390 


1.344 1 


.183 




1.360 










Annual 


1 






198S 






1987 








19BB 



1985 19B6 1987 IV I 11 HI TV I M 



Cattle on feed (13 States) 

NomOer on feed (thou head) 1/ 
Placed on feed (thou head) 
Marketings (thou head) 
Other disappearance (thou head) 
HOq^ & Cigs MO States) 5/ 
Inventory (thOu head) 1/ 
flreeding { thOy head) 1/ 
Market Itnou head) 1/ 
FarrowingS (thou head) 
Pig Crop Itnou head) 

1/ Beginning of period. 3/ Bushe 



Information contacts: Ron Gustafson or Leiand Southard (302) 786-1385, 



10.653 


9.754 


9.245 


8, 197 


9.245 


9.807 


8.666 


8.993 


9.769 


9.365 


33.366 


33.583 


34.874 


6,756 


5.680 


5.906 


6.590 


6.698 


5.796 


NA 


33.837 


33,856 


33,971 


5,396 


5,747 


5.619 


6.022 


5.583 


5.810 


6/5,931 


1.378 


1,336 


1,379 


3r2 


371 


438 


343 


338 


390 


NA 


43.420 


41, 100 


39 , 690 


39.585 


39.690 


38,370 


4O.B80 


43,075 


42,375 


40.495 


5,348 


5.358 


5. no 


4.B95 


5.110 


5,315 


5.335 


5,300 


5.400 


5.430 


37,073 


35.843 


34.580 


34.690 


34,580 


33.155 


35,555 


37.775 


36,875 


35.075 


8.831 


8.333 


8,783 


3. 115 


1.967 


3.353 


3.357 


3.358 


2.030 


6/3.399 


67,648 


63.835 


68.417 


16.460 


14.840 


19.601 


17.4B1 


^7.495 


15,765 


NA 


S of corn equal 


in value 


to 100 pounds 1 We 


weight. 


3/ Beg Inn 


Ing January 1984 


prices ai 


ire for 


14-19 lb. 


4/ New 


Bertes estimating 


the composite price 


of al 1 oeef grades and 


This new series 


In addition to out 


does not 


replace 


the series 


for the 


retail price Of 


q/ Ou 


.artfirs ar 


e Oec nf 


oreced1n{ 


1 vear-Fel 


b. (I). N 


iar,-Mav (I 


l). June- 


-Aug, (in). And 



■^ June 1988 ^ ^1 



Crops and Products 



Table 17.-Supply & UliN2ation^2 



Set HarvH- 



ProtJuc- 
tion 


Tatti 
supply 


Feec 

and 

resld- 


Other 
use 




TOlAl 
use 


Stock* 



Far* 

PriCa 

5/ 



Mil. »Cr*B 



Bu/acrv 



«/bu 



^hitit 






























tsa^/es 


.10. L 


7G.4 


G1.4 


39.4 


2.420 


3h939 


369 


742 




1.429 


2.540 


t.399 


3 51 




i9B3/e4 


t8 3 


79.2 


GG.9 


3BsB 


a, 595 


4,003 


405 


749 




1.424 


a.57B 


t.425 


3.39 




taa^/as 


18, a 


75. G 


G4.7 


37.5 


2.475 


3.66G 


370 


776 




915 


1.96( 


T.905 


3. OB 




t9BS/aG- 


70.4 


72. » 


GO 7 


34.4 


2n092 


4h018 


365 


90* 




1.004 


2. 197 


f .671 


2 J? 




t9afi/aT' 


JO 3 


G^ B 


55 5 


37, G 


3. 105 


3.941 


775 


336 




1.600 


2.7tO 


r.23i 


2 55 




^9a7/4e- 


— 


"" 


— 


'" 


2h »70 


3.416 


750 


370 




1.500 


3.630 


796 


3.80-3 


JO 


n icB 




MH acres 




Lb/icre 








Hi 1 . cut (rough ^qu\w \ 




l/Ctft 




]9a7/fl3 


1.74 


2, IS 


a. 17 


4.59» 


99 7 


172.1 


-- 


6/54 « 




70.3 


1^5 


46,9 


e 57 




1903/34 


79 


2.83 


2.ao 


4.954 


139,8 


187 3 


-- 


6/60.5 




63. 1 


127.6 


64.7 


B.04 




»984/a5 


1.24 


2.51 


J. 49 


5.414 


134 9 


20KI 


-- 


6/65 a 




58.7 


134.5 


77 3 


E 53 




19a5/afi' 


1.37 


a. 30 


2.3fi 


5.651 


133,4 


2t3.3 


-- 


6/7* 3 




35.4 


161.7 


51.6 


3 75 




I9e6/B7" 


t.3G 


J. 35 


3.33 


5.482 


127.7 


182 3 


-- 


6/30,3 




73.0 


153.6 


28.5 


7.00-7 


50 


1907/lfl- 




*<1] Acres 




8u/Bcr« 


157.0 


188.7 




6/33.5 
Mil 


Oo 


77,0 


160.5 


78 a 


5 00-7 
t/bu 


00 


Corn 






























t9S3/a3 


37.2 


GO. 2 


51. S 


B1 . 1 


*, W5 


7.700 


3. BIB 


975 




1.901 


6.694 


1.006 


3.21 




]9fl3/a4 


3.9 


ao.5 


7k9 


lOfisT 


7h6T4 


8.684 


4.079 


1.091 




1.865 


T.036 


1.646 


2.63 




l3e4/«5 


5.4 


83.4 


75,2 


118.0 


8.877 


10.536 


J. 095 


f . 160 




1.341 


6.49G 


4.040 


3 J3 




13B5M- 


13. G 


76 7 


69.2 


119.3 


a. 250 


13.391 


4,714 


1 . 192 




1.504 


7.410 


4.833 


1.50 




l9aG/IT- 


>1,E 


G5.7 


59,2 


116.4 


1.064 


1l.94e 


4. BOO 


1.736 




1.700 


7.336 


4. 113 


1 65-1 


.35 


t9B7/«- 




Mil at! res 




Su/aCrp 


7.300 


11.414 


5.000 


1.275 
Mil. 


bu 


1.756 


B.0?5 


3.339 


1.65-2 
l/bu 


00 


BorDhUft 






























13B3/a3 


».7 


11 9 


10.0 


48.7 


486 


937 


335 


10 




345 


640 


287 


2 74 




t9ai/a4 


G 


17 3 


15.4 


56.4 


866 


1. 154 


539 


19 




397 


854 


500 


J 3J 




19a4/S5 


.9 


18.3 


16,8 


66 a 


1.120 


1,430 


664 


2fl 




173 


369 


551 


1 93 




^9B5/e6- 


2.3 


15.3 


13.9 


67,7 


938 


1 .4BS 


545 


15 




I9B 


7 56 


732 


1 37 




»9Bfi;e7" 


3. a 


1T.B 


10. G 


G9 9 


Ml 


1.472 


550 


t5 




235 


T90 


632 


1 50-1 


70 


I9B7/6S- 




Mil. icres 




Bu/acre 


650 


1.332 


5<X) 


15 

Mil 


bu 


2^0 


725 


607 


1.55-1 
l/bu 


B5 


Bar 1 ey 






























l9eJ/83 


i.t 


tO.4 


9.T 


52.3 


509 


733 


363 


(70 




*3 


544 


139 


3^47 




igfl3/S4 


5 


12-0 


11.2 


53.4 


599 


799 


304 


170 




77 


551 


347 


3 39 




l9B4/a5 


.7 


13.3 


U.G 


51.0 


591 


648 


333 


169 




23 


523 


325 


1.99 




isaa/ee- 


1,B 


13.1 


13.0 


50.8 


6M 


943 


29G 


174 




137 


606 


336 


1 61 




t9aG/e7- 


2. a 


n.o 


10 


93, e 


S37 


a7a 


275 


175 




130 


5B0 


293 


1.B0-1 


35 


t9a7/Bfl- 




Nil. atre» 




Bu/acre 


SOO 


813 


3G5 


175 
Mil. 


bu 


roo 


540 


313 


1.70-3 
t/bu 


.00 


Qats 






























1983/64 


.3 


30 3 


9.1 


52. G 


477 


727 


466 


7B 




3 


546 


^81 


1.62 




igfl4/as 


. 1 


13 4 


S 7 


5fl.0 


474 


689 


433 


\\ 




^1 


509 


130 


1.67 




t9BS/aG 


.1 


13.3 


8 3 


63.7 


fiJi 


73* 


460 




3 


544 


134 


1 a3 




(9aG/S7- 


► 4 


14.7 


G.9 


5G 3 


386 


603 


3*5 


73 




3 


471 


(33 


i.ai 




19*7/88- 


1.0 


Ifl.O 


G.9 


54 


374 


^43 


350 


75 






436 


116 


1,55-1. 


60 


1988/89- 




MiK acres 




Bu/acre 


J 50 


59G 


3ao 


#0 

M1>. 


OCi 


' 


46 ( 


135 


1.35-1 
«/OiJ 


45 


So V beans 






























19B3/B1 





G3 a 


G2 5 


J6.3 


t.63G 


1.981 


7/79 


9*3 




743 


(,^05 


176 


7.83 




l9fl4/85 





67. a 


66. 1 


aa.i 


i,e6t 


3.037 


7/93 


1.030 




598 


(.731 


316 


5.84 




19BS/a6 





G3.I 


61. G 


34. t 


2.099 


3.415 


7/36 


1.053 




740 


(,379 


536 


5.05 




19B6/B?- 


« 


60 4 


5a 3 


33,3 


1.940 


^476 


7/104 


1.179 




757 


a, 040 


43G 


4 73 




I3a7/BB' 


€ 


57.4 


56 4 


33,7 


1.905 


2.341 


7/9G 


1. (70 




BOO 


a. 066 


275 


5 75 




1986/39- 





"" 


-- 


-- 


1.680 


M55 




1.155 




760 


J,0l0 


145 


5.75-7 


75 


















Nil 


tbs 






*/ Ct!./10 




Soybean d^i 






























19B3/B4 


-- 


-- 


ti- 


-■- 


f0.a73 


13. 133 


-- 


9,536 




.824 


M.412 


721 


30.60 




19B4/B5 


-- 


-- 


— 


-- 


n.46e 


13 . 209 


-- 


9.911 




.660 


(t.577 


*37 


39,50 




l9B5/flfi 


— 


--• 


-- 


-r 


M.G(7 


T2.3S7 


-- 


10,053 




.357 


n.3io 


947 


t8,00 




l9«/a7- 
1987/86- 


-- 


-- 


-- 


— 


13.783 


t3.745 


-- 


10.833 




.137 


(3.030 


K735 


15.40 




-- 


-' 


— 


— 


12,878 


M . 605 


"-- 


11.000 




.205 


n.205 


1.400 


30.00 




(99a/ft9- 


■" 








12.720 


t4.f3C 




11.200 
Thou 


tons 


.700 


12.900 


1.330 

9/ 


20.00-25 

t/tOn 


00 


Soytean rrieal 






























t5B3/B4 
I9fl4/S6 




-" 


-- 


-^ 


33.756 


23,330 


— 


17,615 




.360 


32.975 


355 


t9B 






— 


-- 


-* 


34.539 


24.7B4 


L 


19,480 




,917 


34,397 


3B? 


125 




1*<5/efi 




— 


-- 


— 


24,951 


35 , 3 J8 


-- 


J9.090 




.0^6 


25. 136 


312 


155 




19H6/a7' 




— 


-"- 


-' 


27.756 


37.970 


-- 


30*387 




.343 


37.730 


340 


163 




l9B7/ea" 
I9ai/B9- 




-- 


-- 


-* 


2B,0(0 


3B.050 


-- 


31.050 




.700 


37.750 


3O0 


1S5 






"" 


— 


-- 


a7.50O 


37.8B00 


—fr- 


31.000 




.500 


37.5<X) 


300 


I BO -330 




5« fPOtnOtO 


at •no of 


ifltile. 
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Table 17.— Supply & Utilizaiion, continued 





SBt 




Ha r ves- 






Aside 


Planted 


ted 


ylald 




a/ 












wn. acr&« 




Lb/pCr« 


Cot tan 10/ 










tae3/a4 


G.e 


1.9 


7.3 


^e 


l3Bd/B5 


3.5 


M. 1 


10,4 


€00 


13B5/BG 


3.e 


10.1 


10.3 


B30 


laae/BT- 


3.4 


10.0 


B.5 


557 


13BT/BB- 


3.3 


10.4 


10.0 


706 


I90fi/B3- 




— 


— 


-' 



f^roOuc- 


TOtPl 


t !0n 


4/ 



7.B 


tS.T 


13.0 


15. B 


13 A 


17.6 


9 7 


19,1 


M 3 


19,0 


14 


13,5 



Feftd 


Ot^or 








«nd 


ooflies- 








istd- 


t tc 


En- 


Total 


foding 


ual 


USP 


port 3 


us* 


■locks 



H11 , b^^es 



a, 9 

5.5 

7.4 
7. a 
7 4 



6.S 

3 
6.7 
6.E 
6 



12.7 
11. a 
B.i 
14. 1 
U.4 
13.4 



3.8 
4.1 
9 4 

5rO 

5.5 
6s7 



prTce 

5/ 



Ct:/th 

£5.30 
5B 70 
56.50 
53 40 
S4,30 



-■May 10, 19H8 Supply and Owiand Estlnate^. U Warnatirg ysar beginning jkine 1 fOr i^^st. fcarlay. and Oats, August 1 far cotton and 
rice, SeptftiTtiBr 1 for aoyoeans. corn, and iorfltKiri. October t for soymeal , ana Boyoil 3/ Conversion factors Hectare (ha ) ■ 3 47 1 
acrefl, i nptric ton ■ 32C4.633 pojnda, 3ft 7417 busnel! OF k^heat or soybaans. 39 3679 bushels ot corn or aOrgnum, 45 9396 oushels o^ 
harla^. it B944 busnela of oata. ?3 We cut. of rlca. and 4 59 4iO-P*Jna balas of cotton. V Includes diversion. PIK. and aCrenfle 
reduction pr09ram». 4/ Incliidaa li^Hrtl 5/ Markat Svertaa pr(Ca« do not Include an allovanca for loans outstafiding anO Gowernnent 
Purcnasei. 6/ Reslduat incluOeO tn (fcmaatiC use 7/ Incl^ide* seed. B/ AVaragc of crude soyoaan oil, Oecatur, ft/ iveraaa of 44 
percent. D^i^atur 10/ Upland anO axtra long staple. Stock estt'nates bftsed on Census Bureau aata uhicn results in an unaccounted 
Oifferanca batueen supply and use estimate! and chan^as in ending stock*. 

EnformatTon contact: CortiitiOdltV Economica Olvliion, Crops Branch I303> 796-1840. 



Table 18. — Food Grains 



Market tng year 1/ 
1963/64 1964/35 t9B5/BG 1936/^7 



I9a7 
NOV 



tlholesaie priced 

Wneat. NO, 1 HflW, 
Kansas City (S/c>^) V 

Uheat, DnS. 
Minneapol is (t/Ou) 2/ 

flVce, S.U La U/cwt) 3/ 
Wheat 

EirPorts (mi 1 pu ) 

M\ 1 1 grind imi 1 bu) 

Wheat flour production (mil cut) 

Ejcports ImiT cwt. rou9h eauW) 



3.B4 



3.74 



3.28 



2.72 



2.90 



2.90 



Dec 



3.70 



Jan 



3.20 



isea 

3.2B 



70.3 



63.1 



58.7 



85.4 



5.4 



B.O 



4,5 



b B 



6,7 



Mar 



3.10 



4. 


21 


3. 


70 


3. 


2S 


2. 


62 


3, 


61 


2 


B1 


2. 


96 


3. 


12 


3. 


26 


3. 


05 


19. 


38 


17 


9B 


16. 


11 


10. 


25 


9. 


90 


19. 


75 


19. 


70 


20 


60 


24. 


45 


24 


50 


1,429 




1,424 




915 




1.004 




72 




79 




■ IB 




148 




147 




IVA 




634 




€76 




711 




779 




64 




66 




64 




56 




59 




filk 




30 a 




301 




320 




351 




29 




30 




2B 




26 




26 




m 





NA 



Marketing year 1/ 1986 l9B7 IBBB 

1984/85 l9&5/a6 1986/87 Jun-AuB Sept-Nov DeC-Feb rtar-Hay Jyn-Aug Sept'Nov Oec-Feb 

Stocks, beginning (ml) bu) 1.399 1.425 1.905 1.905.0 3.154.6 2,671,5 2.249.B 1,B20.9 2.9B8.5 2.505.9 

Domestic use: 

Food itni\ bu) 

Feea S seed (mil Ou) 4/ 
Exports (mM bu) 

1/ Beginning June 1 fOr wheat and August 1 for rice. 2/ Ordinary prOtetn. 3/ Long-gram, milled basis. 4/ Feed use 
approximated by residuaK HA > not available. 

Information contacts; Ed Allen and Janet Llvezey (202) 786-1840, 



651 


6a3 


714 


174,1 


192.2 


177 2 


1B0.3 


184.9 


136. 1 


175 


502 


363 


54B 


346. B 


31.1 


47.6 


36.7 


345.5 


-17 7 


13 


.424 


915 


1.004 


320.6 


263.4 


207.7 


316.8 


409.9 


308.5 


412 



Table 19.-Cotton 



Marketing year 1/ 



^983/84 ^984/85 1985/86 1986/87 



1937 



Mar 



Nov 



73.1 



60.5 



GO.O 



53.2 



54. G 



64.7 



Osc 
62.3 



1988 



Jan 
59.7 



Feb 



57 B 



U.S. Price. Slm. 

1-l/lG \n. Uts/lb) 2/ 
NOrtnern EurOPe prices: 

IndSK (Cti/lb* 3/ 87.6 

U.S. l» 1-3/32 In. (tts/io) 4/ 87.1 

U.S. itiUl consumption Uhou Dales) 5,927 
Exports (thou Dales) 6.785 

Stocks, beginning (thou bales) 7.337 

t/ Beginning August !, 2/ Average spot market. 3/ Liverpool Outlook (*) index; average of 5 lowest priced of H 
selected growths. 4/ Memphis territory growths. 

Inforniatfon contact: Boo Skinner (202> 786-1840. 



Mar 



59. G 



69.2 


48.9 


62.0 




63,0 




7S.a 




75. 3 


72.2 


67.5 66. 3 


73.9 


64. a 


61.8 




62.6 




7G.4 




75.0 


72.8 


69.8 70.8 


5,545 


6.399 


7<452 




676 




666 




645 


721 


563 702 


6,201 


K9G9 


6,684 




653 




GJS 




72) 


G63 


740 908 


2,775 


4,102 


9,348 


11 


.076 


9 


.585 


\\ 


,977 12 


.867 12 


.507 1 1 r 303 



June 1988 
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Table 20,— Feed Grains 











Marketing 


year 1/ 


I9ae/S7 




t987 




Jan 


19B8 
Feb 






19a3/B4 


1984/85 


19B5/8G 


Mar 


NOV 


Dec 


h*r 


Wholesale Prices 


























Corn, W>. 2 ye1 log. 


























Chicago it/bu) 






3.4G 


2.79 


3.35 


1,84 


i.eo 


L^e 


1.B9 


1.95 


2.01 


2.03 


SorghuM. NO, 2 yeMow^ 


























Kansas City U/cut) 






5.23 


4.4^ 


3.72 


^.73 


2.60 


2 90 


2.9& 


3.05 


3.24 


3.27 


Bar1*v* f**0. 


























Ouluth ft/ou) 2/ 






2.48 


2.09 


1.53 


UA4 


LG4 


I.B2 


1.74 


1.72 


1 77 


1 8B 


Barley, mal ting, 


























Htnneapol ■ s f l/bu) 






2.B4 


a. 55 


2,24 


f .89 


2.0t 


2.05 


2.01 


2 02 


2.15 


2. OB 


Exports 


























Com <nii 1 tfu) 






1.9C2 


1.S65 1 


,24 1 1 


.504 


145 


123 


149 


134 


125 


U^ 


FeeO grainE Iniil 'letriC 


tons) 


3/ 


56.5 


56. G 


3G.G 


4G.3 


4.7 


3.8 


4.3 


4 1 


4.0 


NA 










Marketing 


year 1/ 




1986 




1987 




i9Ba 



1983/84 1984/85 1985/BG 1986/87 Sept-NOv 
Corn 

Stocks, feegmnlng <m11 ou) 3,523 1.0O6 ^648 4.040 4.040 

Domest ic Use; 
Feed (mil du) 
Food, seed. md. im^^ bu) 
Exports (riH ou) 
Total use Imil oa) 

\/ September 1 for Corn and sorghum: June 1 for oats and barley. 2/ Beginning 
MinneapoMs to Duluih. 3/ Aggregated data for Corn, sorghum, oats, and barley. 

Information contact: James Cole (202) 786-1840. 



Oec-Feb Mar-May Jun-Aug Sept-Nov Dec-Feb 
10,306 8.248 6.332 4.882 9.769 



3.818 


4.079 


4.095 


4.717 


k384 


97S 


1.09$ 


1.160 


1. *9J 


280 


1.902 


1,86S 


1,241 


T.504 


321 


6.694 


7.036 


6,496 


7.410 


1.985 



1.472 1.091 

270 325 

315 500 

2.05B 1.917 



76a 

315 

368 

1,451 



1.4BB 1.4S1 

292 277 

398 410 

2.178 2.n8 



March ^987 reporting point cnangeo from 
NA = not a^^a^ lable 



Table 21, -Fats & Oils 



Marketing year l/ 



1987 



1988 



1983/84 1984/85 1985/86 1986/87 



Feh 



Oct 



NOV 



Dec 



Jan 



Feb 



Soybeans 

htfholesa1« Price. No. I yellow;; 
Chicago <S/bu) 2/ 

Crushings (mi 1 bu) 

Export! Imi 1 bu) 

Stock!. Dlglnning {ni^ bu) 
Soybean oil 

Wholeiale price, crude. 
Decatur <Cts/lb) 

Proouct*on (nttT lb) 

Domestic dliep. imU lb) 

Exports 4«il ;b) 

Stock!* beginning {mH lo) 
Soybean m«!1 

Wholesale price. 44:C Protein. 
Decatur (S/tOn) 

Proouctton ( thOu ton> 

Domestic disap. (thou ton) 

Exports <thou ton) 

Stocks, beginning (thOu ton) 
Margarine, wholesale prtce. 
Cri^cago. yhite <cts/lb) 



7.78 


S.BB 


5.20 


S,03 


4.84 


5. ^a 


5.53 


5.85 


6.13 


6.14 


9B2.7 


1,030,5 


1.052.8 


1,178.8 


102.3 


102.5 


U\ 7 


110 8 


^06.7 


99.8 


742 8 


600,7 


740.7 


756.9 


73.8 


97.9 


38.1 


76.7 


77.0 


97.0 


344.6 


175.7 


316,0 


536. 


tl3.1 


65 7 


I5B.5 


155.3 


145.0 


141. a 


30.55 


29.52 


18 oa 


15.3fi 


TS.40 


17.03 


17.55 


19.00 


21. 9B 


20.34 


10.862.8 


11.467 9 


ir,6l7.3 


12,783.1 


1.109.6 


1, 119.7 


1.a07.1 


1.208.1 


1.170.2 


t.03l.5 


9.5B9.6 


9,888.5 


10.045.9 


10,820.1 


856.0 


1.083.9 


89S. t 


B57.3 


904.0 


957.5 


1.813 7 


1,659.9 


1,257.3 


1, 184 5 


74.0 


100. t 


(39.0 


134.0 


25.7 


281 


1.260.9 


720,5 


632.5 


9j6.6 


1.S37.3 


». 725.0 


1.660 6 


K833.7 


2.050.5 


2,390 9 


188.21 


t25.46 


154 68 


t63.6l 


154,40 


1ft5,50 


206.60 


214.80 


T93.75 


183 00 


22,756.2 


34.529.9 


24.951.3 


27. 758. B 


2.409.9 2,439 4 


2.G67.8 


2.649,3 


3.554 4 


2.376 3 


T7.538.8 


19.481.3 


19. M7.2 


20.387.4 


1.513.5 2. 151.6 


2, 113.9 


2.012.6 


1.835.2 


1.475.0 


5.436.1 


4.916.5 


6.009,3 


7.343.0 


930.1 


260.4 


509.7 


652.3 


635 


9a6.9 


474. 1 


255.4 


386.9 


211.7 


311, a 


240. a 


267.6 


311. B 


296.2 


390.4 



46.3 



55.5 



51.2 



40,3 



39,75 



41,69 42.65 44.20 46.75 



46.00 



1/ Beginning September t for soybeans: October 1 for BOymOaT and oil: calendar year for margarine. 2/ Beginning April 1. 
19a2. pnCes based on 30-day delivery, using upper end of the range. 

Infbrniatlon contacts: Boger Hoskm 1303) 766-1840: Tom BlckertOn (203) 7B6-J824. 
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Target 


7 --T 

Uoah 


Flndiey 


D@f icienCy 


Payment rates 




B^se 


Program 






Paid 


PIK 


Partici- 






pnce 


rate 


lo^n 
rate 




land 
a 1 ver- 
sion 


Percent 


acres 
MM, 


</ 


pation 
rate 3/ 








*/&u. 






Percent 
















3/ 


acres 




Of base 


Mheat 
I9fi3/a4 




4.30 


3 65 




.65 


3.70 


95 


90.9 


15/5/^0-30 


78/7a/5t 


l9B4/e5 




4.33 


3,30 




1.00 


3.70 


B5 


94 


70/10/10-70 


60/60/ 70 


i9fl5/ae 




4.38 


3.30 




I.OB 


3.70 




94.0 


70/ 10/0 


73 


i9a6/eT 


V 


4 IB 


3,00 


3.40 


1.98' 


2 00 


1.10 


93.3 


33.5/7 5/5-(0 


85/85/31 


1937/68 




4.33 


3.85 


2.28 


1.73 






91.6 


37.S/0/0 


97 


l9afl/63 




4.23 


3.76 


3.21 
*/cyt 


1.^3 








37. 5/0/0 




1983/34 




M.40 


6.14 




3 77 


2 70- 


BO 


3.95 


15/5/10-30 


98/9B/S7 


13B4/B5 




11.90 


8.00 




3.76 






4 16 


2S/0/0 


85 


1365/86 




11,90 


8.00 


5/3. 16 


3,90 


3.50 




4.73 


30/(5/0 


89 


1966/87 


4/ 


n.90 


7.30 


5/3,83 


4,70 






4.30 


35/0/O 


93 


1987/BB 




iKG6 


6.64 


5/5.75 


4.63 






4.70 


35/0/0 


97 


1933/89 




M 15 


6.63 


5/7 00 
t/bu. 


1.65 






4,33 


35/0/0 


85 


Corn 






















1983/84 




7 66 


3.65 







j';50 


,B0 


8?. 6 


(0/10/ 10-30 


7i/7t/fiO 


1934/85 




3.03 


7 55 




.43 






SO. a 


lO/O/O 


5J 


1985/66 




3.03 


7.55 




.48 






84.2 


lO/O/O 


69 


1986/87 


J/ 


3h03 


1.40 


1 93 


1 11 


.73 




B(.9 


(7.5/3.5/0 


55 


1987/86 




3.03 


3,38 


(,32 


1.71 


3,00 




83.3 


30/15/0 


86/55 


1988/B9 




3.93 


3 31 


1.77 
t/bu. 


1 ID 


1.75 






30/10/0: 0/92 




Sorghum 
l9S3/3^ 




3.71 


3 53 







!.50 


,.8Q 


13.0 


6/ [same] 


73/72/53 


1984/3 3 




a. 68 


7.43 




.46 






13.3 




43 


1935/B6 




3.68 


3.42 




.46 






19.3 




55 


1986/37 


4/ 


7.68 


3.38 


(,32 


I.Ofi 


.65 




ia 7 




75 


i9a7/aa 




2,88 


2.>B 


(,74 


1 , 14 


(.90 




18.1 




S3/42 


1986/89 




3.78 


3 ^0 


1,63 
$/bu. 


1.08 


(,65 










Bar 1 ey 
1933/84 




3.60 


2.16 




.31 


<^00 




K.O 


e/fsamef 


55/55/0 


1934/85 




3. GO 


2.03 




.26 






1(.6 




44 


1935/86 




2,80 


3.08 




.52 






13.3 




57 


1936/87 


V 


3.60 


1 95 


1.56 


1.04 


,57 




13.4 




73 


1987/8B 




3.60 


1 86 


1 49 


1 11 


1 60 




13.9 




33/33 


t9SS/B9 




2.51 


1 SO 


1.44 
»/bLf. 


.78 


(.40 










a«ts 






















1933/64 




1.60 


1.36 




.(1 


.75 




9.3 


6/ [same] 


20/ 30/0 


1984/65 




1 60 


1.31 











9,3 




14 


1935/86 




1.60 


(.31 




.33 






9,4 




14 


1936/87 


4/ 


1.60 


1,34 


.99 


,50 


.36 




9 5 




37 


1937/38 




1.60 


1.18 


.94 


.&5 


BO 




8.7 




44/15 


19a8/B9 




1.55 


1.13 


.90 
*/bu. 


.30 








5/0/0: 0/93 




Soybeans 7/ 




















1963/84 






5 03 
















1964/85 






5.03 
















1985/flG 






5.03 
















(986/87 4/ 




4.77 
















*9fl7/8a 






4.77 
















t988/fl9 








Cts/lo, 














Upland cotton 




















1993/34 




76.0 


SS.OO 




13.10 


35.00 


85 


15.4 


30/5/(0-30 


93/93/77 


1984/65 




BKO 


55.00 




18.60 






15.6 


35/0/0 


70 


1965/86 




SKO 


57.30 




23.70 


30 00 




15.8 


30/10/0 


37/0/0 


1986/87 


4/ 


31.0 


55.00 


S/44.00 


36,00 






15 5 


35/0/0 


93 


1987/88 




79.4 


57,35 


9/ 


^7.3 






15,3 


35/0/0 


92 


1966/89 




75.9 


51.80 




16.00 






15.0 


12.5/0/0 





1/ Percentaae of base aCrei farmers participating in ACrea 
conserwing uses to receive progran beneMts. In addition to 
bids to retire tnalr entire tsaie acreages. 2/ Percentage of 
DivertlOn/PU, 3/ P«rc«nt of progran yield, except 1986/87 
to tiie 10-30 and t0'30 pcrtions, reioect ively, 4/ Payfi«nt r 
1986/BT due To Gramm-BuomBn-Mol 1 ings. 3/ Annual average *0r 
as for corn aaCh year accept 1933/84. when PiK yaa net offer 
prices, acreage PrografliSn or payment rates far soybeans. 8/ 
rate or wor^d niarKet pnCes. 
!nforniatior contact- Ja^i^s Itt- '103) 796-1P40. 



3a BeouCtlon Programs/Paid 1.and Oivtrs lon/PlK ware required to devote to 
th» Percentages Shoyn for 19S3/BJ . farmers had the Option of subm1tt(n9 
0«sa acre* enrolled in Acreage fteouction Programs/Paid Land 
yhaat, ytilch i* dollars par &usnal. 1963 ajtd 1934 PiK rates apply only 
ates 'or c^ayrvent* recel^^ea *n cash were redutad by 4 3 percent in 
10 ruarhat (>ricB, 6/ The sorgnum. oats and Parley Programs were tne same 
ad on Darlay and oats, and in ^983 for oata. 7/ There are no target 
Loan repaynent rate. 9/ Loans ma/ Ce repaid at tne lower of tne loan 



June 1966 



45 



Table 23, -Fruit 



i8Te 



1977 



1978 



1979 



1980' 



198) 



1983 



1383 



1984 



19S5 



1^88 



1987 P 



Citrus 1/ 

Product lOn IthOu tont I5,?42 14.355 13.329 1G,4B4 15, 105 t3.05T 13. GOB lO,T93 10,48$ 11.074 1 1.952 12«G73 

Per cigttt conSumptlan Hbs> 7/ 1i7.3 1^4.5 t07,4 108 5 11}. T t04.7 t09,G IZO.7 107,8 115.7 109.8 M 

^tOn c1trtj« 3/ 

Product tan I tnou tonst 11,846 12,274 13.460 13,GS9 15, 153 I3.9ei 14.717 14, 154 U,397 H. lB8 13,9 1G 15.333 

Ptr ctptta consurtiption Ucisl ^/ B4.} B4,3 82.5 B5.B 87,3 88.1 89,0 B9.0 93.7 92, G 9S,3 N4 



1987 



1988 



F.G.B, ShippTng pOint price* 

4pp}e* 1f/c«rtGn) 4/ 

Pears U/cohI 5/ 

Qrangti U/boi) 6/ 

GrapAfrutt If/boil ^/ 
StQClcS. enc3lng 

Frash appl« \n\ \ \t>^\ 

fresn P«ars ImU losp 

Frozen fruits tnl 1 1t:s> 

Froien orang* julca (mil ibs) 



Apr 


Uay 


June 


juiy 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


NOV 


Dflc 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


15.35 


ie,G3 


17, GO 


14.34 


M.eo 


NA 


7,93 


7.83 


B.9B 


7 75 


11 50 


11 08 


H. fO 


15.28 


31.00 


Ul 


NA 


NA 


17 00 


10.87 


9 70 


9 3£ 


11 ia 


8,94 


5. 15 


5. £3 


G,47 


6.39 


6.18 


6,01 


7,36 


10.33 


5 45 


6. 19 


G,24 


5.93 


1.85 


3.77 


4.34 


5.58 


5.95 


5,07 


5.07 


6. 81 


5.B4 


5.34 


5.35 


4.86 


751.9 


386,3 


303.6 


74,9 


4. J 


2,6B7.1 


5,190.2 4.G97,3 


3,31 1,6 3. 15B.9 2.417.J I 


l.5ej, 1 


53-7 


31 I 


(,7 


11.8 


195.3 


&07,1 


425 B 


338, B 


379 4 


19B,4 


14S 4 


99.7 


495. e 


5l0.i 


635.9 


8G5,7 


90a.3 


908.7 


957,9 


943.1 


B5B.3 


790 4 


730.1 


631 4 


999.0 


M09. 1 


1. 105. 1 


943.1 


792. e 


840.0 


6S2.B 


569.0 


6£3.4 


9B0.4 1 


1.073.1 


9G9,4 



1/ Crnp year Deglnning with ya«r 1n<*icat«3. 2/ Per capita consumption for total U S, POpuUttOn, 1nCWdir>g mMltftry CdnaumptiOn Of bOth 
fresh ano procailti] fruit m fresh weight equivalent, 3/ CaUndar year. 4/ Red DeMcious. Washington, e^tra faocy. carton tr*y pack. 
8D-m3's, 5/ D'Afljou, Washington, standard cox wrapped, U.S. ivto. I. 90-135's. 6/ U.S. eouwaient On-tree raturns. P ■ Pre Hal nary. 
Ni » not avattacia* 

Informarlon contact: Ban HuanS 1703^ 786-1885. 



Table 24.— Vegetables 



1978 



1979 



19S0 



Calendar years 



19B1 



^9B7 



19SG 



19B7 



Product ton 

TOtat v*g«tae1ai 11.000 Cut) 1/ 3H3. 1G5 413,935 

Frein H,000 Cwt> 1/ 7/ 182.563 190,859 

Procaaiad Itani) 3/ 9.380. lOO n, 153.300 

Mi^snrooas H,000 1t)*^ 454,007 470. 0«3 

pQiatpt** 11,000 Cwtt 36G.314 343,447 

Sw&eTpQtatGftB I 1,000 cwtl i3. 115 i3,370 

Dry erotble caans (1,000 Cwt> 18.935 20,552 



381,370 379,123 431, 5lS 403,3^0 457, 39J 453,7^9 445. 43G 462. 402 

190,238 194.694 J07,92^ 197,919 717, 133 317,933 3I6,7G7 3 18,190 

9,557,100 9.^71,460 11.179,590 10,370,050 0,013.070 11,791,860 11,fi»fi,5G0 12,710.5B0 

469,576 517. 146 490,876 5€t,531 595.681 587. 3SG NA NA 

303. S57 33B,53f 355. 13 1 333,911 362.612 407 . 109 361.511 385.774 

10.953 17,739 14,833 12,083 ^2.98G 14,853 12.674 U, l03 

76.739 33,751 35,563 15.530 2 1,070 32, 175 23.BB6 26.309 



^99 7 



tSBB 



Sn ifmentt 

Fresh ( 1.000 CiitP (, 
Potatces I i.OOC CMt 
^wetqt^^otetoes {l.COt. ^wt} 



Mar 

32,786 

I5,66B 

793 



Apr 

30.d:i 

13.S60 
799 



June July Aug SePt 



23,887 

12,1G5 

177 



35,745 

12,622 

38 



73.791 

7.631 

34 



17,075 

8,514 

136 



20,213 

11,384 

322 



Oct 

16,104 

9.718 

359 



15.445 

11,071 

795 



Dae 

1B,9G4 

10,665 

518 



Jan 

17,690 

M , 759 

381 



Feb 

18,523 

10,485 

774 



war 

IS, 500 

10.305 

J70 



U ISB3 3it« are not Comparable with 1994 and 1985, 3/ Estimate reinstated for asparagus mth the 1984 crop, an other years also include 
DroccolK ;tirOt*^ cawlUlower, celery, sweet corn, lettuce, hanevdcws. onions, and tomatoes. 3/ Etinnates reinstated for cucumpers with 
the 198 4 crop; alt dth«r years also include snap beans. Sweet com, ^reen peas, end tomatae*. 4/ includes snsp beans, broccoli, cabbage, 
carrot*, caultflowar. Celery, awaet corn. cucumbBra. eggplant, lattuce. onions. DelT Peppers, squash, totnatcea. cantaloupes. honeyO^MS. and 
watarmfllon4^ M * not avaM^ble. 

Informal Ion contacts; Shannon Harrm or Cathy Greene (302) 786-1B84, 

Table 25,— Other Commodilies 









4nnua 1 










19BT 




i9aa 




19B3 


1984 


1985 


I9B6 


1987 


dan-Mar 


Apr -June 


Ju»¥-Sept 


□ct-Oec 


Jan- war 


Sugar 
























Production 1/ 


5,687 


5,890 


5. 969 


G.357 


7.378 


3 


.034 


766 


t66 


3.622 


NA 


DaliveriBs 1/ 


8.et3 


8,454 


8.035 


7,7B6 


8,173 


1 


.90S 


3.002 


2,t4G 


3, lie 


NA 


Stocks, ending 1/ 


2.570 


3,005 


3,126 


3.227 


965 


3 


.*97 


2.476 


1.497 


965 


NA 


Coffee 
























ComPQitte green price 


131.51 


147.95 


137.46 


185. 18 


109, M 




115.39 


105,91 


09,16 


116,12 


121,98 P 


N.T, icts/lb) 
























Imports, green oesn equlv. 


2,259 


!,4M 


2,550 


3,596 


2,638 




563 


790 


1645 


640 


585 P 


(nil losp 2/ 




4noua1 












t9B7 






1968 




19B5 


1986 


19&7 P 


jan 


4ug 




Sept 


Oct 


NOV 


Dec 


Jan 


TabaccD 
























Prices at auctions 3/ 
























Flue-Cur«d Ct/io) 


1,?2 


t.5a 


NA 


NO 


1,^7 




1.65 


1.66 


1.47 


NO 


NO 


Burtay U/lol 


1.59 


t 57 


NA 


1,5J 


NO 




NO 


NO 


1.58 


1 58 


1.51 


Dsmesttc consumption 4/ 
























Cigaratta* IdiU 


594.0 


5B4.0 


577.0 


38.1 


49.8 




51.0 


4a, 6 


52 G 


48,5 


32 4 


Lara* C1ft*r» ImlU 


3.3J6 


3,090 


2,757 


773.4 


2J0.3 




253.7 


250.7 


213,6 


J70.2 


151.4 



1/ 1,000 %rtorX tons, raw value. Quarterly data Shoun at end of each Quarter. 2/ Net ifnports of green and processed coffee. 3/ Crop 
yaar July-June for flue-Cureo, octobar- September for burley. 4/ TauBble removals. P - preHnlnarv. NA - not avatlaole. NO »^ no quote 

lnformat]dn Cdntacta: (sugar) Pater Bu^zanell (2'^7t ^86-168*, (coTfepp Fred Gray (302) 786-^536; (tObaCCo) Verner Grise (303> 766-1990 
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Agricultural Outlook 



World Agriculture 



In neat 

Area (hectare) 
ProOuction tmetrtc tors) 
Exports (metric ton) 1/ 
COnsoTnDtloft (metric ton) 3/ 
Endtng Stocks (metric ton) 3/ 

Coaraft grains 
*rea (hectare) 
ProauCt^On (metric ton) 
Exports (metric ton) 1/ 
Consumption (metric ton) 2/ 
Ending stockS (metric tOn) 3/ 

Rice, milled 
Area (hectare) 
Product ion (metr ic ton) 
EjiPorts (metric ton) 4/ 
Consumption (metric ton) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric ton) 3/ 

Total gra Tns 
Area (hectare) 
Production (metrtc ton) 
Euports (metric tOn! \/ 
Consijmption (metric ton) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric ton) 3/ 

Oi 1 seeds 

Crusn (metr ic ton) 
Production (metric ton) 
Euports (metric ton) 
Endmg stocks (metric ton) 

Meals 

Production (metric tonl 
Exports (metric ton) 

ons 

Production (m!*ric ton) 
Exports (metrU ton) 

Cotton 

Area (hectare) 
Production (bale) 
Exports (oale) 
Ccnsumptldn Ibale) 
Ending stocks (bale) 



Red meat 

Production (nH metric tcnij 
Consumption (mil metric tons) 
Exports (rrn metr i" tons) 1/ 

POuUry 

Production (mtl metric tons) 
Consumption (mil metric tonsJ 
Exports trnn metric tOns> 1/ 

Milk production (mil metric tons) 



ization of Majo 


r Crops* Livestock* & Pr 

1983/84 1984/85 


oducls 








19B2/B3 


1985/86 


1986/87 


1987/88 P 


i9ae/&9 F 








MM Hon units 






237.7 


229. 1 


33K4 


239.3 


338 


230.0 




477.3 


489.4 


Sit.B 


499,8 


539,7 


504.9 


520.7 


98.7 


102.0 


t07.C 


85.0 


30.7 


104.7 


lOO ! 


460, » 


474.3 


492,8 


495,7 


53 1.7 


533 9 


536.4 


130.0 


145.2 


164,3 


168.2 


176. 1 


147.2 


131.5 


339.7 


335.3 


335,5 


340.5 


336.6 


333.8 




7fl4.0 


G87.3 


814. t 


841.8 


833,8 


784.9 


804 4 


90,0 


93.3 


100,4 


83,3 


83.4 


83.9 


6G.4 


753-4 


758.3 


781.4 


778.4 


809, 1 


813,8 


823.7 


181.4 


no. 4 


143. 1 


206.4 


33 1.0 


303. 1 


183 7 


M\ .t 


144.3 


144.4 


144.9 


145. 1 


143.0 




385.5 


308.6 


319,0 


319, 1 


317,9 


304,2 


335.0 


11 .9 


13. S 


11,5 


12,8 


43.7 


10.4 




23G.5 


305. 1 


311.0 


320.3 


333,3 


3l3,7 


335 7 


43.3 


46.7 


54.8 


53.8 


43.5 


40.0 


39.3 


7iB.5 


708.7 


711.3 


714.7 


709-7 


6B4.B 




1,547.8 


1.4B5.2 


1,644,9 


1,660.7 


1.681,4 


1.594 


1.650. t 


2O0.G 


307.9 


218,9 


181.0 


186.8 


199,0 




1,500.0 


1,537.6 


1,585,2 


1.594.3 


1.653,0 


1.860.4 


1,685.8 


35.1 . 7 


303.3 


363, i 


428.4 


456.6 


390.3 


354,5 


t43.5 


135.8 


150.6 


154.5 


160.4 


^66, 2 




aa.2 


165 


191. f 


i9e.o 


194.0 


203,7 




35.3 


33.0 


33.1 


34.4 


37.6 


39 1 




20. S 


15,7 


31. 1 


?6,6 


33,3 


30.3 




9B 1 


93.5 


101.8 


104.6 


109.4 


113.4 




3K6 


23.7 


32,3 


34.4 


36.3 


36.0 




43,4 


43.1 


46.1 


49.3 


SO 1 


51.9 




14.0 


13.7 


15.5 


16. 3 


ia.6 


17,4 




31 .4 


31,0 


33,9 


31 9 


30.3 


33.5 




E8 1 


67.7 


88 i 


79.6 


70.5 


79.5 


S3 5 


19.4 


1§.2 


20,5 


20.5 


36 t 


33,9 


33.0 


68.3 


68.7 


70.4 


75 6 


83 3 


81.9 


83. 


35, < 


35.1 


41.5 


47.0 


34.4 


33 


33.2 


1383 


1983 


1384 


1985 


1986 


1987 P 


1988 F 


94 8 


97.5 


99.3 


103.3 


105.6 


105 4 


107 1 


93.3 


.35 . 8 


97 4 


101.3 


104 7 


103. e 


105,9 


5.8 


5.9 


5.9 


6.3 


6.6 


6,5 


6.7 


23,7 


34,4 


25 3 


36.3 


37 3 


39.0. 


30.2 


23 3 


34.3 


34 8 


25.9 


36,9 


38.5 


29.8 


t 4 


K3 


1,3 


1.2 


1.3 


1.4 


1.4 



396.9 



443,0 



413.4 



417.8 



433.9 



419.0 



421.9 



1/ Excludes intra-EC trade. 3/ Where stocks data not available (excluding USSR), consumption includes stock changes. 
3/ Stocks data are tiasea on differing marketing years and do not represent levets at a given date. Oata not avftllaple for 
aU countries; includes estimated change in USSR grain stocks but not absolute level. 4/ Calenaar year data, 1983 oata 
correspond yith 1983/63, etc. P * preliminary. F ■ forecast. 

Inrormation contacts: Frederic Surls (302* 7B6-1824; ired meat & poultry) Linda Bailey 1 303 > 786-1386: (dairy* Sdra Short 
(203) 786-1769, 
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Table 27, — Prices of Principal U.S. Agricultural Trade Products 



Annual l987 1983 

198S 1986 1937 Mdr Oct Nov Dec Jan Feb War 

EvPart cofitmoditTes 
^fieat . f rO.t. vessel . 

Gulf ports lt/bu> 3 73 3,19 3,11 3,17 3.17 3.l7 3.43 3^53 3.60 3.4? 

Com* f o.D. vessel. GuU Ports (t/bu) 3.89 3.37 1.9S 1.65 3.03 3. lO 3.13 3,33 3.24 3.30 
Gram sorghum. 

f.o.b, vessel. Gulf ports (t/bu) 3.G4 3.16 t.88 1.87 1.89 3,01 1.98 2.05 3 13 3.l7 

Soybeans, f.o.b. vessel, Guir ports <t/bu) 5.33 5.45 5.55 5^14 5 55 5 33 6. 16 6.45 6.46 6.5B 

Soybean otl. Decotur (cts/lb) 37,03 *G.3e 15.35 15.03 16.78 l7.ie 18.77 3*.B4 20.79 20.08 

Soybean meal , Decatur il/ton> 137. 15 157.63 175.S7 t46.98 135. fl€ 309.45 3t4.5l *93.30 184.39 t9l .01 

Cotton* 8 market avg. spot (cts/lb> 56 55 53.47 64. 3S 54.60 64.33 64.31 62.35 59.70 57.83 59^66 

Tobacco, avg. price at auction {cts/lt)> i73 05 t53,93 146.50 143.03 153.84 152.33 153. 6t t50.08 149.37 H9.37 

Rice, f.o.t). fflin. Houston U/cwt> 18.49 14.60 i3,l5 10.50 t9.44 31.00 31.00 31.00 34.50 34.06 

InedTble tallow. Chicago (cts/lb) 14.33 9.03 13.79 9.77 t5*33 15.17 IS. 56 18,00 J7,08 17.25 

Iniport commodities 

Coffee. N.V. spot It/ib) 142 2.0l 1.09 1*03 l.OS Kl9 1.19 H9 1.28 t.37 

Bubber. N V, spot <cts/}b> 41.91 42.87 50 65 46.11 53.76 53.10 54,01 54*59 53.75 54 92 

Cocoa beans. N.Y U/1b> 99 .83 .37 .Q7 .84 .94 .83 .86 ,78 .73 

Information contact; Mary Teymourian (302} 786-1830* 

Table 28, — Indexes of Nominal & Real Trade-Weighted Dollar Exchange Rates 



19B7 1933 

May June July Aug SePt Oct Nov Dec Jan VBt> Mar Apr 

March 1973-100 
Totil U.S. traoe 1/ 

Namnal 96 98 39 39 .97 97 92 36 91- 91* 90' 89' 



Agricultural traOe 



Aprit 1971-100 



jrlcul turai traoe 

NOf**nfll 3/ 9.838 13,507 14,345 14,933 15.794 16,859 18.559 3k38j 24.555 39.5^6 33,1610 38.783 

Rpal 3/ 83 85 85 85 84 83 Sl- BO" SO' BO' 79' 76' 
Soyoeans 

homrnal 3/ 374 394 413 438 444 46O 491 GOO 53S 606 612 611 

flea! 3/ 69 70 71 71 69 69 ££' 65* 64' 64' 64' 63' 



Wheat 
No 
fVe 

Corn 



leat 

Nonlnal 3/ 57,303 73.477 93.997 88.101 93,144 89.717 109.734 136.159 145,337 169,807 300,627 332,272 

ffeal 3/ 104 106 106 104 t03 103 99' 97* 99* 104- 104' tOG' 
>rn 

Nomnal 3/ 9.O30 11.436 13.013 13.642 14.437 15.393 16.943 19.547 3^*412 26.038 30,593 35. 3^2 

flea! 3/ 73 74 75 ?< 73 7^ 69' 69' 69* 69' 6fl' 67' 
Cotton 

Nominal 2/ 370 369 269 269 392 367 2B0 382' 3B3 381 379 281 

fteal 3/ 87 87 88 87 86 86 85- 83' 83' 83' 83' 90' 

1/ fvcfcral Baitrv* Buaro Inosx of trade-weighted exchange value of the u.S dollar against 10 other riajor industrial 
country curr*rc»ai, plu$ SwH2erland, These currencies donlnata the financing of U.S total trade. 3/ ^Joffl1nal values are 
percantag* cnahfl^s m curr»ncy units per dollar, yelgnted by ProOOrtton of agrlcu>tural exports from the Unlteo States. 
An incraata inoicat^i tftit tfta dollar hai aPprectatad 3/ The real 1nda>c deflates the nominal aarlea by consumer price 
Chan^as of thi countrias »ni^olv«d* resulting In divergence betyeen nominal anO real Indexes when high-tnf latlon countrlea 
figura SfgnH leant ly* Th« nominal Federal fle^erve inde* ahows little divergence between nofilnal and real Irxjejies twcausa 
of Stfflllar mflatton rates among the countries Included. 'Preliminary. 

Information contact; Edvard Wilson 1203) 796-1790. 

Table 29, — Trade Balance 



Exporis 

A^iCultijraT 
Nonagrtcultural 
Total 1/ 

Agricultural 
r^onaariCultural 
Total a/ 
Trad^ balance 
Agricultural 
Nonagr^cultura) 
Total 

'Fiscal years oegin Octootr 1 ond end SePtemtjer 30 Fiscal yaar 19B7 cegan Oct. 1. 19B6 and ended Sept. 30* 1967, 
1/ DomesiiC eKPorts including Departmeni Of DefenSa shipments U.aS. valueL 7/ Imports lor consumption (cuStorrs value* 
f ■ foracast. NA ■ not avaitai^le, 

Infornation contact: Stev. MacOonald 1303) 786-1B37. 
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Fiscal yeara-* 








fM 


1980 


I9gl 


1982 


t9B3 


1984 
t mi 


198S 
11 Ion 


1986 


1987 


I9B8 F 


19B8 


40.4S1 
169.646 
310.337 


43.780 
185.433 
339.303 


39.097 
176.308 
315,405 


34 . 769 
T59.373 
194.142 


38.037 
170 014 
308.041 


31.301 
179.336 
3 to. 437 


36.309 
176.638 
303,937 


27.859 
303.331 
330.190 


33.000 
NA 
NA 


3.156 
19.570 
33.736 


17,376 
333,590 
340.866 


t7.3l« 
337.469 
354. 6B7 


15,485 
333.343 
348.834 


16,373 
330. S37 
346.800 


IB. 916 
237,736 
316,657 


19,740 
313,733 
333.463 


30,975 
343.855 
363.730 


30.643 
367 , 36 1 
388.034 


20.500 
NA 
NA 


1.924 
33.333 
35, M 7 


33,305 
-53.744 
-JO*533 


36*563 
-53,046 
-25.484 


23.613 
-57.041 
-33,43a 


16.396 
-71.154 
-53.758 


19. Ill 
-U7.732 
-108.611 


n,j6i 

'134.486 
-123.035 


5,434 
■166.337 
-160,793 


7,3T6 
-165*050 
-157,a34 


11.500 
NA 
NA 


1.333 
-13,653 
-I2,43t 



Table 30. — U.S. Agricullurai Exports & imports 



Fiscal years" Feb 

1935 1986 19B7 1988 F 19B8 
T^iOysand units 



19B5 



F Isca^ years' 
1906 1987 

% minion 



^SB8 F 



FetJ 
19BB 



EjcPortS 

AnUals« Hve (no) U 996 570 375 

Meats a preps. « exCl . Poultry (mt) 437 ^51 548 

Dairy products (mt) 433 430 445 

Poultry meats (ntt) 234 2G5 376 

Fats, Oils. & greases (ntt) 1.317 1.355 1.230 
Hides & Skins \r\C) . fursktns 

CatUe hides, whole (no) 1/ 25.456 25,596 34.337 

«ink pelts ino) 1/ 2.337 3>G97 3.7G0 

Grains & feedS tmt) 93.903 74.358 90,313 

wntat (mt) 38,523 3S.501 3B>204 

Wheat flOur ((it) 718 1.094 1>305 

«ice (mt) 1.972 3. 383 2.454 

F«ed gr*inl. InCl products (mt) S5.363 36, 336 47.605 

Feeds & fodders (mt) 6.533 8>393 10.113 G/ 

Otfier grain products fmt) 795 1.015 750 

Fruitbn nuts, and prepi. (mt) 1.907 2^003 3,l4l 

Fruit juices incK fro2. (hU 1/ 4.641 3.653 4.362 

V«g«tables & Preps, (mt) 1.430 1»442 1.625 

TODaCCo. unoianufacturSd (mt) 357 324 324 

COTtOn. exc\. Hnters (mt) 1.377 482 1 . 30G 

5eed9 (nt) 389 269 305 

Sug*r. cane or Peet (mt) 355 375 583 

Dilseeos & products (mt) 33.803 37.5B3 39,G53 

Oilseeds (nt| 17.886 20.684 31.833 

Soybeans (ntt) 16.62» 20.139 21.323 

Protein mtfll (mt) 4.606 5.eM 6.7SG 

Vegetable oils imt) K311 1.384 1.035 

Essontlal ails (mt) 12 7 8 

Otner 443 568 5E4 

Total 



3/500 

400 
3/1.100 



37.500 

1.500 

3.300 

53.300 

10.000 



200 
1.500 



30*000 

30.100 

6.500 



25 
43 
21 
38 

136 

3.090 

6^5 

8.940 

3.9Q1 

69 

137 

3.B73 

334 

58 

197 

378 

174 

17 

»G1 

35 

34 

3.796 

3.677 

3.640 

9 10 

208 

1 

76 



355 

906 

414 

357 

608 

1.335 

K019 

60 

13.385 

4.264 

164 

677 

6.S84 

1.004 

293 

t.687 

300 

946 

1.588 

1.945 

353 

65 

6.195 

4.334 

3.876 

B53 

1.018 

105 

1.069 



344 

1.013 

431 

383 

477 

1.440 

1. 131 

65 

9.472 

3.360 

303 

648 

3.B17 

1.386 

333 

1.7G6 

148 

997 

1.318 

678 

367 

75 

6.371 

4.394 

4. 174 

1. 133 

74G 

105 

1. 136 



Imports 

fchimatS. live Ino) 1/ 2.i30 1.885 1.994 

Meats & prepa. . exCl . poultry (mt) 1 . 133 1. 139 1.283 

8eer & veal (mt) 674 693 778 

pork (ftit) 416 406 463 

Dairy products (mt) 418 400 461 

Poultry and products 1/ 

Fats. oils. & greases (mt) 31 33 31 

Hides & Skins. incI , fursktns */ 

wool. unmanufacturfiJ imt) 43 53 59 

Grains & feeds (nt) 2.070 3.311 3.336 

Fruit5> nuts. & prepS.* 
ttxci . juices (ntt) 

8anan«a & plantains (mt) 3.023 3.042 3.106 

Frutt jutces (hi) 1/ 36.112 3!. 539 33.888 

Vegetables » prepS. (mt) 2.140 3.199 3.446 

ToDacco. unmanufactured (mt) 191 308 234 

Cotton, unmanufactured (mt) 31 41 38 

Seeds (mt) 92 89 133 
Nursery stock ft Cut flowers 1/ 

Sugar, cane or beet (mt) 2.338 1.905 1.492 

Oilseeds & Products (rat) 1,371 1.508 1.572 

Oilseeds (nt) 353 197 165 

Protein meal (mt) 1S9 13a ^45 

Vegetable Oils (mt) 859 1.173 M62 

Beverages exCl . fruit juices (h1)t/ 15.494 t5.4B8 15*549 

Coffee, tee. cocoa, apices (mt) 1.B68 1.940 1.915 

Coffee, incl. products (mt) 1.128 1.333 1.207 

Cocoa oeans & products (mt) 539 507 503 

flubder * allied gums (mt) 799 B01 B34 

Other 

Total 



790 
500 
465 



3.400 



4.483 4.637 4.835 4.800 

3. 100 

31.500 

3.300 

175 

100 

1.M0 
1.500 



1.200 
525 
fl40 



333 

108 
63 

41 
25 



7 
313 

483 

258 

3.079 

335 

13 

3 

IS 

95 

139 

19 

19 

101 

1.084 

175 

103 

55 

71 



569 

2.2M 

1.29S 

847 

763 

93 

18 

340 

145 

604 

I.B91 

753 

995 

1.347 

556 

IT 

91 

318 

784 
9B 
17 

670 
K633 
4.983 
3.344 
1.285 

680 

900 



637 
3.348 
K253 

300 
7B6 
101 
17 
300 
160 
668 

1.976 

740 

69B 

1.560 

606 

14 

*H 

353 

654 

639 

69 

15 

555 

1.848 

6.099 

4.400 

1. 189 

615 

8B5 



331 

1.300 

490 

406 

417 

1.6G6 

1.254 

103 

9,059 

3.877 

207 

551 

3,753 

1,455 

384 

3.049 

185 

1. 174 

i.204 

1.419 

371 

113 

6.293 

4.408 

4.191 

1.347 

538 

Ml 

1.271 



135^967 109.862 139.310 143.500 13,. 6^8 31.301 26.309 37.859 



19.740 30.B75 



eio 

3.797 

1.575 

1. 125 

fl49 

113 

ia 

304 
197 
727 

3. J78 

817 

738 

1.509 

634 

7 

156 

369 

497 

579 

56 

30 

493 

1.933 

4.867 

3.232 

1,088 

714 

868 

30.643 



500 



4/11.900 
5/4,400 

900 
4.600 



1.300 

2,200 

400 

7.400 

4.600 
1.500 



32.500 



600 

1.600 

1. ^00 

900 



700 

800 

1.600 
500 

100 
700 



3.000 

1. ^00 

800 



30.500 



28 
115 

38 

38 

49 
188 
12a 

25 

944 

3B0 

7 

SI 
349 
138 

35 
174 

19 
114 

95 
353 

49 
9 
937 
626 
604 
304 
108 
11 
115 

3. 156 



106 

234 

134 

92 

66 

6 

3 

34 

41 

67 

327 

6a 

64 

182 

39 

1 

14 

40 

31 

64 

7 

3 

54 

135 

430 

360 

M9 

76 

75 

1.924 



■Fiscal years begin October 1 and end September 30. Fiscal year 1987 began Oct, 1. I9a6 and ended Sept 30. 1987. — - not 
AvallaPle. 1/ Not included in total volume. 3/ forecasts for footnoted Items 3/-6/ are based on Slightly different groups of 
commodities. Fiscal 1987 exports of categories used 4n the 1988 forecasts were 3/ 503 thousand mt . 3/ 1.304 thousand mt . 
4/ 9.303 million. 5/ 3.086 mi 11 iOn. 1,e. Includes flOur. 6/ 10.003 thousand rat. 7/ less than 500.000 F = forecast. 

Information contact: Steve ftftacOonald (302) 786-1827. 
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Table 31, — U.S. Agricultural Exports by Region 



Region t country 



19&5 



fiscal years' 
1986 1987 



1968 F 



Feb Cr^aoge from year' earlier Feb 

1988 1985 1986 1987 1968 F i9&6 



Vestern Europe 
European Coonunlty {EC*12) 
8« 1 g i um* Luxerbou rg 
France 

Germany. Fed. Rep. 
[taly 

t4etnBr1ar>d6 
United Klfigdom 
POrtuyal 

SpairiH \rK\. Canary [slands 
Other western Europe 
SwIUe'tana 

Eastern Europe 
German Dem Qep^ 
POIano 
YugosUvIe 
Romania 

USSS 

As fa 
Uest Asia (Mlaeatt) 

Turkey 

[raq 

[srael 

Saudia Aratna 
Souih Asia 

6angl2(}e?n 

PiklstAn 
China 
japan 
SouthMvt Asia 

Indonesia 

Pnnipplnes 
Oiner East Asia 

Taiwtn 

Korea. Sepn 

Hong Kong 

Africa 
r4ortn Africa 

Morocco 
Algeria 
Eflypt 
Sub- Sana ra 
Nigeria 
Hep. S Afr>ca 

Latin America & Caribbean 
Brazn 

Car1bt>ean Islarxl? 
Central AFnenca 
Colomfcia 
Mexico 
Peru 
Venezuela 

Canada 

Oceania 
Total 



7.183 

6.ee£ 

470 

39e 

900 
677 
1,92e 
628 
502 
832 
515 
232 

532 
81 
126 
137 
88 

2,525 

11,933 

1,452 

129 

371 

300 

361 

599 

205 

129 

228 

239 

5.663 

842 

204 

285 

3.136 

1.342 

1.400 

39€ 

2.527 
1.207 
156 
220 
766 
1,320 
3G7 
18S 

4.570 
557 
771 
361 
238 

1.56e 
106 
721 

1.7^7 

204 
31.201 

15.225 
12.680 
3.296 



e,&48 

6,432 
361 
431 

1.M1 
e93 

2,042 
628 
306 
723 
415 
128 

447 
52 
42 

134 
112 

1.105 

10.494 

1.243 

lit 

335 

255 

335 

517 

94 

90 

285 

83 

5.139 

724 

172 

265 

2,786 

1,109 

1.277 

400 

2M34 
1,401 
159 
32S 
B75 
733 
158 
70 

3,596 
445 
752 
334 
137 

1.114 
108 
493 

l.4e€ 

216 
26.309 

13.954 

10.719 

1.636 



Developed countries 
Less developed countries 
Centrally plann^ countries 

■Fiscal years oegin October 1 and end S^prenbe- 30. 
Note Ad)ustec for transshipments trtrougn Canada. 
Jnfornation contact: Steve Madtonald (202) 786-1827. 



50 



$ ail Hon 

7.203 
e.77l 

423 

494 
1,266 

733 
1.950 

662 

268 

€54 

432 

14S 



453 
66 
63 
131 
115 

£59 

11.989 

1.663 

117 

524 

244 

489 

345 

111 

93 

98 

235 

5.553 

707 

152 

259 

3.485 

1.354 

1.693 

436 

1,784 

1.279 

196 

244 

761 

505 

67 

49 

3,765 
418 
829 
377 
115 

1.215 
140 
459 

1,776 

230 
27.859 

15.014 

11.499 

1,347 



7,600 
7,100 



500 



500 



1,700 

14.300 
2.000 

TOO 

500 



3O0 

500 

6.200 



300 
4.100 
1.600 
2,000 

500 

2.200 
1.600 

500 
900 

600 



4.000 
400 



1,300 

600 

2.000 

200 
32,500 

16,300 
13.500 
2.700 



889 

836 





158 



239 

78 

48 

107 

51 



59 
1 

20 


21 

275 

1.276 

152 

25 

55 

19 

27 

64 

5 

32 

21 

26 

599 

97 

11 

29 

338 

115 

191 

31 

210 

165 

17 

68 

65 

45 

3 

4 

269^ 
8 

73 
32 
13 
71 

„14 
4*1 

158 

20 
3.156 

1.683 

1.1i3 

3eo 



-22 
-23 
-44 
-22 
-29 
-12 
-14 
-20 
-28 
-32 
-16 
-26 

-28 

-39 
-36 
-24 
-43 



-22 
-22 
-42 
-12 
-15 
-23 
-31 

31 
-66 
-20 
-65 
-18 
-31 
-53 

*5 
-14 

-5 
-23 

-3 

-12 
-22 
-54 
36 
-13 

6 

-13 

27 

-7 

-9 

8 

-20 

-53 

-7 

-11 

-6 
-18 

-21 
-15 
-16 



*5 

-4 

-23 

9 

11 

2 

6 



-39 

-13 

-19 

-45 

-16 
-36 
-66 
-2 
27 

-56 

-12 
-14 
M3 
-10 
-15 
-12 
-14 
-54 
-30 

25 
-65 

*9 
-14 
-16 

*6 
-11 
-17 

-9 
1 

-16 

16 

2 

50 

14 

-44 

-57 

-63 

-21 

-20 

-2 

-7 
-42 

-29 

2 

-32 

-15 

6 

-16 

-8 

-15 
-50 



Percent 



17 

15 

26 

^6 

-5 

5 

'13 

-10 

4 

-13' 

1 
27 
50 
-2 

3 

-4q 

14 

34 

5 

56 

-4 

46 

-33 

18 

3 

-6€ 

183 

8 

-2 

-12 

-4 

25 

22 

33 

9 

-16 
-9 
23 
-26 
'13 
-31 
-58 
-30 

5 

-6 

10 

13 

-16 

9 
30 
r? 

21 

8 
6,. 

e 

7 
-18 



16 



10 



158 

19 
20 

35 

2 



206 

113 

12 



16 
16 
16 
18 
15 

23 
25 

105 
18 
19 



6 
-4 



7 
31 
12 

-13 

15 

10 

15 

101 



12 
11 

-100 

-100 
-9 

-100 
14 
63 
153 
26 
24 

-100 

51 

-50 

1.900 

MOO 

-19 

3.338 

45 

36 

257 

90 

27 

-33 

34 

-44 

100 

600 

4 

47 

84 

-e 

53 
37 
32 

54 
-11 

83 
96 
21 

366 
44 
45 
50 

-33 

17 
-62 
-12 

14 

117 

6 

56 

78 

16 

5 
42 

22 

44 

400 



Fiscal year 1967 began Oct. 1. 1986 and erwed Sept, 30. 1967. F • forecast. 
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Agricultural Outlook 



Farm Income 



Table 32. -Farm Income Statistics 



1 . Farm receipts 

Craps (mcK net CCC ^oensl 

Li vest nek 

Far* related 1/ 

2. Direct Government Pflyments 

Cash paynenta 

Vatue Of PLK cgnimodltUa 

3 Total gross farm income t4t5*6> 2/ 

4 Gross cash Incon^e (lO) 
5. Nannoney Income 3/ 

G. Value of inventory Change 

7. Cesh expenses 4/ 
B, Tata? «KPenses 

3 Net casn Income N'7( 
10, Net farm income (3-B^ 
Deflated { l8e2l) 



M. 



Off-farm inCfl 



12. Loan changes 5/; Real estate 

13 &/i Nonreal estate 

14 Rental income plus monetory cnange 
^5, Capital txpendilures 5/ 

16. Net cash flow (9t 13+ 13+14- 15) 











( 


Ca 1 endar 


years 








1378 


1979 


^3ao 


1981 


1982 


I9B3 


1984 


1995 


^906 


1987 












\ bilHOn 








114.3 

53.2 

59.2 

1.9 


133. a 

fi2,3 

69.2 

2.2 


142,0 
7K7 

&a.o 

2.3 


SA4. 1 

72.5 

69.2 

2.5 


147. 1 

72.3 

70.3 

4.5 


141. 1 

67. 1 

69.4 

4.S 


T46,7 

69.4 

73.9 

4.4 


143.2 

74.4 

63. B 

5.0 


140.2 

63.6 

71.6 

5. 1 


138 
59 

74 

5 


3.0 
3.0 
0.0 


1.4 
1.4 

0.0 


S 3 
1 3 
0.0 


1.3 
1.9 
0.0 


3.5 
3.5 
0.0 


9.3 
4. 1 
5.2 


8.4 
i.O 
4.5 


7.7 
7.6 
0,1 


11 B 
B. 1 
3.7 


t7 

9 
9 


12B.4 

M7.3 

3.3 

1.3 


150.7 

135.1 

10. G 

5,0 


143.3 

143.3 

12.3 

-6.3 


166. 3 

146.0 

13. a 

6 5 


163.5 

150.6 

14.3 

-1,4 


153. 1 

150.4 

13.5 

'10,9 


174,7 

»55. t 

13.4 

6.2 


186.0 

158.9 

lie 

-2 7 


159 5 

152.0 

10. a 

-3.3 


163 

156 

10 

-3 


B4.2 
103.2 


101.7 
U3.3 


»03.1 
^33 1 


113.2 
n9.4 


112.5 
140.0 


n3.3 
140.4 


118.3 
142.7 


109.8 
133.7 


t00,1 
122.1 


99 
119 


33.1 
35.2 

34.3 


33.4 
27 4 
34.9 


34.2 
16. t 
1B.B 


32.8 
26 3 
29. 8 


38.1 
23.5 
23.5 


37.1 
f2.7 
12.2 


38.8 
32.0 
39,7 


47.3 
32.3 
29.1 


52.0 
37.5 
32.9 


57 
.45 
38 


29.7 


33. B 


34.7 


35. B 


36.4 


37.0 


3B.3 


42.5 


44.7 


46 


7.6 
B.3 


13.0 
10.9 


3 3 
8.3 


9.4 
6.2 


4.0 
3.4 


3.8 
1.0 


-O.B 
-O.B 


-5.8 
-9.2 


-7.3 
-|0h5 


-6/ 
"9 


4. \ 

17.3 


fi.3 
19.9 


8.1 

ib'.^ 


6,4 
16.8 


8.3 

13.3 


5.3 
13.7 


8.9 
12.5 


6.6 
9.6 


7.8 
8.6 


7' 
1 



19BB f 



35.1 



43.7 



37.5 



37.9 



3B.4 



33.6 



33.6 



31.6 



33 4 



140 


to 144 


64 


to 67 


71 


to 74 


4 


to 6 


\2 


to 15 


8 


to B 


7 


to 9 


163 


to t67 


155 


to 159 


7 


to 9 





to 1 


100 


to 104 


^20 


tP 124 


50 


to 55 


40 


to 45 


31 


to 38 


48 


to 50 


-3 


to -7 


-2 


to -6 


7 


to 9 


7 


to 9 


40 


to 48 



t/ [ncome fro™ machine hire. custO- i-ork, sales of forest Products, and other misc^l lareoui caah s^^rces^ ,^L^:^^'^!u ?^a ^rns^r^r^ 
tne combination of items required to calculate a j.^en item. 3/ Value of .ome conaumptlcn of "' ■P^°^^"^/^^^/^^^ "^^^^ 9^^'' "^^ 
of farm OyelHnas. 4/ ExCtydas capttal consumption, perOuleltea to htred labor, and farm household eicpenSas. 5/ E^cWdes farm hOuaenolds. 
Total* may not add oecaute of roundtng. F - forecast. 

[nformation contact: Richard Kodl 1202) 766-1808. 



1 atFio ^^. — iDdrai n^o wi loo 


n kji 11 ID 


V^.wr. ■> «■ 


y ^" 




Calendar years 


1/ 














1978 


1979 


19B0 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


19B6 


i9b7 


198B F 












% 


billion 














Assets 

Real .aatate 
Mon-reat estate 

Livestock 8 poultry 


601.9 
175 3 
51.3 


706.2 
301.6 

ei.4 


792.9 
213.2 

60.6 


784. 7 

212.0 

53.5 


748.8 

217.2 

53.0 


739.6 

205.4 

J9.7 


639.6 

308.9 

49.6 


55B.9 
191.2 
46.3 


510.1 
1B1.5 
47.6 


530 
49 


530 
174 
47 


to 540 
to 179 
to 50 


Machinery 8 motor 

vehicles 
Crop> stored 2/ 
Financial assets 

Total farm asset* 


75.5 

25.3 

23.1 

777.3 


85.8 

29.2 

25. 3 

907. B 


93.1 

33.0 

26.5 

99fi. t 


iOl.4 
29 I 
29.0 

996,7 


lO^.O 
27.7 
29. S 

9G1.0 


too. 9 
33.7 
31.3 

945.0 


96.9 

29,6 

32,8 

848.5 


87.7 

23.1 

34,2 

750. 1 


BO A 

18.4 

35.0 

691.6 


77 

19 

36 

712 


71 

17 

35 

705 


to 75 
to 21 
to 39 
to 720 


LfaOiHties 
Real aatate 3/ 
Non-reel estate 4/ 

Total farri liabilities 
Total farm equity 


66.7 

60.7 

137.4 

649,7 


79.7 

7K8 

15t.6 

756. 2 


99. 6 

77.1 

166.9 

929.3 


98.7 

83.6 

183.3 

914.4 


102.5 
97.0 

iflg.5 

7TI.5 


104.8 

87.9 

182.7 

752.3 

Percent 


103.7 

B7.1 

190. B 

557.7 


97.7 

77.5 

175.3 

574.9 


BB.1 

66. B 

155. 

536.6 


83 

58 
141 
571 


75 

53 

131 

580 


to 81 
to 57 
to 136 
to 590 


Selected ratios 
Oeot-to-flssets 
OeDt-to-equlty 
Deot-to-f»tt cash income 


16 4 
19.6 

385 


16. T 
20. 
454 


16.7 
20.1 
488 


18 3 
22.4 

556 


J9.7 
24.6 
497 


20.4 
25.6 
S19 


22.5 
29.0 
492 


33.4 
30.5 
370 


22.4 

28 9 
39B 


20 

25 

240 


17 

20 

230 


to 20 
to 24 
to 240 



1/ As Of Oecenioer 3l. 3/ Non-CCC cropa helb on farms Plus value above loan rates for crops held under CCC 
3/ E^Cluoes deot on operator ctwaUlngs. but tr>ctud«a CCC storage and drying facilities loans. 4/ Excludes Oi 
purposes, F ■ fdreca^t. 



Oebt for nOnfarm 



Information contacts: Ken, EfiCkson or Jim Ryan J2p2) 786-1798. 



June 1966 
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Table 34.— Cash Receipts from Farm Marketings, by State 



Region 

St^tB 




Livestock & 


Products 






Crops 1/ 






Total 1/ 








Jan 


Fee 






Jan 


Feb 






Jar 


Feb 




1986 


^997 


^988 


1988 


(986 


1997 
t mi 


1999 
11 ion 3/ 


'1999 


1996 


t987 


1998 


t989 


NOrtn Atlant 1C 


























UBitW 


323 


33fl 


31 


18 


143 


168 


14 


15 


365 


397 


35 


33 


K«u HAaPlhirE 


73 


73 


7 


6 


36 


38 


3 


3 


109 


109 


10 


^ 


Vvrnont 


361 


359 


33 


30 


36 


35 


3- 


3 


398 


394 


35 


^3 


H«»«CnuS«Tts 


131 


I3l 


11 


10 


293 


366 


»a 


g 


423 


39G 


31 


^$ 


Brioo* ttlAncs 


13 


13 


1 


1 


63 


63 


3 


3 


75 


75 


4 


4 


ConnwrtlCut 


310 


195 


14 


14 


1G3 


160 


26 


9 


372 


355 


40 


23 


t*9m TOr* 


1,a09 


1.765 


161 


U7 


734 


730 


40 


53 


3.533 


3.484 


300 


]99 


^. Jtrmty 


150 


150 


13 


13 


430 


419 


18 


17 


580 


569 


31 


39 


PennKylvBntB 


3.333 


3.258 


301 


180 


936 


934 


91 


77 


3. 165 


3.193 


393 


257 


North C^nTTAl 


























Ohio 


I.SGG 


1,647 


138 


118 


3,043 


1,903 


163 


111 


3.610 


3,449 


389 


339 


tnditna 


I.B53 


1,953 


131 


133 


3,356 


3.003 


193 


156 


4. no 


3.661 


313 


386 


tIMrioli 


3. 143 


3.306 


Ifll 


153 


4.737 


3,903 


467 


354 


«,880 


6.309 


648 


Ji7 


Micnigari 


1.336 


1,356 


H8 


104 


1.4?9 


1.374 


H5 


in 


3.664 


3.531 


333 


314 


Wisconsin 


4.164 


4.360 


363 


335 


893 


837 


55 


44 


5,057 


5.197 


438 


37a 


M>nnesotB 


3.395 


3.551 


393 


394 


3.6BO 


2. ISO 


347 


130 


€.074 


5.701 


634 


401 


lch.» 


*,SS2 


5. 606 


496 


460 


4.134 


3,497 


575 


164 


3,106 


9. ^04 


1,061 


634 


HlBIOkJrl 


1,330 


3.0T4 


195 


156 


K586 


1,476 


3O0 


121 


3,516 


3.550 


396 


279 


KorX^ Dikcta 


6TG 


795 


79 


83 


1<633 


1.539 


104 


105 


3,399 


2.334 


183 


188 


Soutn DAkdU 


1,535 


i,ai5 


304 


158 


93a 


613 


49 


65 


3,463 


3^637 


253 


333 


Netriihi 


4,280 


4,907 


531 


430 


2,669 


1 ,984 


437 


1 11 


6.928 


6,691 


958 


531 


Karts»« 


3.447 


3.731 


358 


340 


1.978 


1,809 


319 


llO 


5.435 


5,530 


578 


449 


Sou T hern 


























Dt^dvare 


407 


350 


31 


35 


118 


103 


4 


5 


530 


453 


35 


:^o 


Harylind 


BU 


730 


63 


54 


37t 


J46 


t9 


19 


1.186 


1.066 


83 


73 


Virgini* 


1,127 


1. 123 


97 


75 


496 


4 70 


36 


IS 


1.6t3 


1.593 


133 


9J 


y»it Virginia 


t5G 


157 


14 


13 


71 


57 


4 


3 


327 


3H 


18 


16 


tertfi C»ro} ina 


2,174 


1.976 


140 


137 


1,609 


1,594 


55 


39 


3.793 


3563 


195 


167 


So^th C»rOl Ina 


455 


443 


39 


34 


440 


493 


38 


14 


994 


935 


67 


48 


Ctargi* 


1,S83 


1,71E 


154 


130 


1,324 


1,355 


59 


35 


3,306 


3,97 1 


213 


165 


Florid* 


1,000 


1,059 


93 


96 


3,6ae 


4.053 


594 


563 


4,688 


5, 110 


686 


658 


MAotiiCby 


t,31l 


1,419 


1T5 


77 


1,079 


898 


169 


55 


3,389 


2,317 


383 


133 


T«nr«Biie 


1,033 


f, 166 


101 


as 


891 


878 


79 


41 


1,934 


3,044 


179 


■ 34 


ilACBin* 


1.431 


1,359 


115 


101 


579 


585 


49 


23 


3.009 


1,944 


163 


^33 


HllBtftBippt 


I.O^i 


999 


94 


75 


74 t 


W7 


13 4 


72 


1.785 


1,906 


308 


U7 




3.017 


I.B78 


151 


138 


1.005 


1.034 


135 


60 


3.022 


3p903 


386 


^89 


tOVII1*na 


503 


550 


i4 


40 


969 


998 


t13 


53 


T.373 


1,449 


157 


94 


OkMhQiv 


1,a75 


1.934 


303 


t53 


746 


698 


73 


54 


3.633 


3.63r 


375 


307 


Teitaft 


5,5te 


6, 116 


491 


465 


3,929 


3.104 


383 


390 


8,444 


9.330 


874 


845 


yestern 


























won tan* 


730 


S73 


96 


61 


493 


583 


54 


58 


1,313 


1.456 


tSO 


119 


lG>ho 


8a4 


977 


116 


96 


1,043 


1.^36 


59 


50 


1,925 


3, 103 


175 


146 


yyomtna 


4SS 


543 


3a 


41 


111 


114 


& 


5 


566 


656 


44 


46 


ColnradD 


3.3ia 


3.447 


154 


301 


890 


961 


BO 


56 


3.109 


3,308 


234 


357 


M«y Mfl.ico 


706 


803 


70 


53 


303 


308 


30 


15 


1.010 


1,111 


90 


68 


*r t zona 


699 


787 


53 


54 


796 


938 


330 


4fl 


K495 


1.725 


37 1 


102 


UT*h 


437 


47 1 


43 


a9 


134 


135 


13 


M 


570 


596 


56 


50 


Newadd 


160 


160 


14 


15 


n 


75 


G 


5 


?33 


335 


30 


30 


yisriinfltori 


961 


1.017 


98 


89 


1,813 


1,833 


109 


t09 


a. 793 


3,840 


309 


198 


0rB9Cn 


649 


734 


56 


^4 


M35 


1,^81 


73 


59 


1.784 


1,9l5 


138 


104 


Cal tfornia 


4,446 


4.548 


347 


337 


9,603 


10.^83 


944 


594 


14.049 


14,731 


1.390 


931 


Alaska 


10 


10 


1 


1 


19 


31 


1 


1 


39 


31 


3 


2 


Ha«a1 1 


a4 


64 


7 


7 


49 t 


498 


41 


37 


575 


ST3 


49 


44 


united States 


71.573 


75,483 


6,564 


5.976 


63.613 


61,057 


S.649 


4, 180 


I35pl95 


136,540 


t3.3l3 


10.056 



1/ ^Bles of farii products tnOude receipts fron CammadltleB placed urtder CCC loans Minua value of redflrtpt lOnS during the per tod. 
3/ Estimates as of the end of Current month. Rounded data may not idO. 

Information contact: Roger Strickland (303> 796-1804. 
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Table 35. -Cash Receipts from Farming 



Farm marketings & CCC loanS 

Livestock * products 

H«at animals 
Da^ry productfl 
Poul try % eaas 
Other 

Crops 

Foot* grains 

Feed Crops 

Cotton ( Mrit and Seed) 

Tobacco 

0] 1 -tieArlng crops 

vegetables * melons 

Fruits ft tree nuts 

Other 

Government paynents 
Total 





" »y _ 


Annua 1 










1997 






19S8 


19^2 


■ 993 


1394 


t99S 


t996 


1997 

( «in 


Fee 

ion 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Fet> 


142.594 


136,580 


>42,314 


144, f93 


135, 185 


136.540 


8,899 


15,451 


15,420 


12.083 


13,31? 


ID. 056 


TO.aST 


e9 , 4 37 


72 , 936 


69.790 


71,573 


75.483 


5.471 


7, 133 


6,696 


5.959 


6.564 


5.876 


40,917 


35,993 


40h832 


39,599 


39,137 


44,967 


3, ^28 


4,607 


4,004 


3,496 


3.994 


3.614 


1Bh334 


19.763 


17,944 


19.063 


17,924 


I7,a06 


1.399 


t,50l 


1,465 


1,499 


1,570 


1,413 


Ah 520 


3,979 


12, 193 


11, 191 


12.679 


10,871 


934 


964 


967 


839 


841 


726 


taac 


i,aoi 


1,968 


1,937 


1 ,934 


^939 


111 


t26 


360 


135 


159 


133 


73,338 


67, M3 


^9.379 


74,413 


63.612 


61.057 


3.429 


8.353 


9.734 


6.134 


6.648 


J. 190 


t1 ,4 13 


9,713 


9,576 


9.oao 


^,348 


5,401 


251 


613 


348 


424 


43t 


42^ 


17,409 


15.535 


15,831 


32,479 


17.849 


13,085 


SiB 


1,775 


2,686 


1.334 


1,619 


S50 


4,457 


3,705 


3,270 


3.730 


2,920 


3,949 


135 


80) 


792 


667 


712 


439 


3,342 


3 .768 


2,841 


2.722 


1,918 


1,833 


36 


309 


159 


39e 


204 


30 


13.917 


l3.54e 


13,894 


12.S95 


10,507 


10,769 


55S 


2,352 


2,011 


1, 115 


1.4S6 


730 


B,063 


9.462 


9, M2 


8,559 


8,705 


9,207 


565 


962 


429 


415 


1 .014 


525 


G.84G 


6.064 


6,7^8 


6,836 


6,900 


7.9M 


497 


872 


999 


763 


537 


535 


G.993 


7,352 


9,057 


9,413 


9,865 


9,011 


579 


77 1 


1,303 


1,030 


653 


650 


3,492 


9,295 


9,430 


7,704 


11,813 


16,747 


2, '164 


4.18G 


300 


1.417 


n 


71 


146.096 


145,975 


150.744 


151,997 


t 46, 999 


153,387 


n,363 


18,637 


15.720 


l3,SlO 


13,223 


10. j?7 



- Baceipts from loans r epresflnt value of coramqdltles Placed under CCC loans ™lnua vfllue of redemptions during the month. 
InfOrniallon Contact Roger Strickland (303> 786-1904. 



Table 36. — Farm ProdOcton Expenses 



t979 



1930 



19B1 



1992 



Calendar years 
1993 ^994 



199^ 



1986 



I9fl7 F 



1999 F 



i minion 



Feeo 

Livestock 

Seed 

Farm-or^gln inputs 

Fertn i/er 
Fuels it oiTs 
Electricity 
tJesticldes 

Menufactured inputs 

Short-term interest 
Seal estate Interest 1/ 
Total interest charges 

Repair ( operation V 2/ 
Hired labor 

wach^ne hire ft custom work 
war k B 1 1 ng , s toragc . ft 

transportation 
Misc. operating expenses 1/ 

Other ODersttng ejcpenses 

Cap t tal consumpt ion 1 / 
TSKes 1/ 

Nat rent to non-Operator 
landlord 

Other overhead expenses 



19,314 20.971 20,955 

t3,Of2 10.670 8,999 

2,904 3,220 3,428 

35.230 34,B6t 33,292 



T.3G9 
5,635 
1,447 
3,436 
17,987 

6,869 
S, 190 
13, OSS 

6,754 
8,99 r 
2.oe3 

3. 162 

S.771 

27,732 

19,345 
3,971 

6,182 
29.399 



9,491 
7,979 
1,526 
3,539 
22,435 

9.717 
7.544 
16,261 

7,075 
9,:!93 
1,823 

3.070 

G,B91 

29.142 

21,474 
3,991 

6,075 
3 1 . 440 



9,409 
8,570 
1,747 
4.201 
23,927 

10,722 
9.143 
19,864 

7,021 
8,931 
1 ,984 

3,523 

6.909 

29,368 

23.573 
4,246 

6,194 
34.003 



19.592 
9,684 
3.J72 

31,449 

9,018 
7,998 
2,041 
4,282 
22 , 229 

1i,349 
10.481 
21.830 

6,428 
10,075 
2,025 

4,301 

7,262 

30,999 

24,297 
4,036 

6,059 
34,381 



21,725 
9.814 
2.993 

33.532 

7,067 
7,503 
2.146 
4, 154 
20,970 

10,615 
10, 815 
21,430 

6,529 
9,726 
1,996 

3,904 
8.439 

31, 143 

23,873 
4,469 

5,060 
33.402 



t9,952 
9,498 
3.448 

32.798 

7.429 
7,143 
3,166 
4,767 
21,505 

10.396 
10,733 
21.129 

6,416 
9,729 

2,170 

4,012 

8,450 

31,433 

23,105 
4,059 

8,640 
35,805 



IS. 015 
8.996 
3,350 

30.361 

7,259 
6.584 
2,150 
4,817 
20,910 

0,921 
9,978 
IS, 699 

6.370 
9,792 
2, 1S4 

4,127 

7.94! 

30,579 

20.891 
4,23i 

e,i24 
33,247 



16,179 
9.609 
2,994 

28,772 

5,797 
4.790 
2,121 
4,331 
17,029 

7.795 
9.131 
16,926 

6.426 
9,875 
1,79 1 

3,652 

7,314 

39,519 

19,997 
4,125 

6.694 
39,806 



15,600 

11,600 

2,600 

29,800 

5,400 
4.500 
2,200 
4,000 
16,100 

6.500 

9,000 

14.500 

6,600 

10,300 

1.700 

3,500 

7,S00 

29,900 

17.500 
4,200 

7,400 
29,100 



16.000 to 18.000 

10,000 to 12,000 

2,200 to 3,200 

29,000 to 33,000 

5.500 to 6,500 
4.200 to 5,200 
2,000 to 3,000 
3.600 to 4,600 
16,000 to 19,000 

5.500 to 6,500 

7,500 to 9,500 

1 3,000 to 15.000 

G.500 to 7,500 

10,000 to 12,000 

1,200 to 2.200 

3,500 to 4,500 

7.000 to 8,000 

29.000 to 34.000 

16,000 to 17,000 
3,700 to 4.700 

7,300 to 8.300 
27,000 to 30.000 



Total Production ftifPenaes (23,305 133,139 139,444 139,978 140,375 142,669 133,696 122,052 119,400 120.000 to t24,000 



if Includes OOerator rfweMlngS, 2/ Beginning In 19S2, 
assessment*, totals nay not abd because of rounding. F 



Miscellaneous opttratirhg expanses Includes bther livestock purchases and dairy 
■ forecast . 



Information contacts: Richard KOdl (202* 796-1808; Cnrls flcGath {202> 7S6-1804, 



m 
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Table 37,-CCC Net Outlays by Commodity & Function 



Copimoat ty /Program 
Fee3 grains 
Uneat 

UPlanO cotton 

Tobacco 

Dairy 

Soybeans 

Peanuts 

Sugar 

Horiey 

Maoi 

Cporatmg expense 

Interest evpencliture 

Export programs 

Qtner 

Total 

fonct ton 

Price SLipPort loans 
Direct payments 
Purcnases 
Producer storage 

payments 
Processing, storage, 

& transportation 
Operating expense 
Interest evpindi ture 
Export Programs 
Other 











Fiscal years 










1979 


1960 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 
mtlllOn 


1965 


1986 


1987 


1988 E 


1969 


1. M4 


1.266 


-533 


5.397 


6.615 


-756 


5.211 


12.21 1 


13.967 


12.566 


11.050 


306 


679 


1.543 


2.238 


3.419 


2.536 


4.691 


3.440 


2.836 


1,063 


1.524 


49 


-76 


24 


164 


664 


333 


990 


34 7 


906 


189 


320 


141 


S4 


336 


1.190 


1.363 


244 


1.5S3 


2, 142 


1.786 


42 


229 


157 


-88 


-51 


103 


660 


346 


455 


253 


-346 


-433 


-323 


24 


kOm 


1.894 


2. 182 


2.526 


1.502 


2,085 


2.337 


1. 166 


1.227 


936 


4 


11S 


87 


169 


268 


-585 


711 


1.597 


-476 


-1.069 


-305 


27 


26 


28 


12 


-6 


1 


12 


32 


6 


3 


1 


313 


-405 


-121 


-5 


49 


10 


184 


214 


-65 


-14 


-- 


-2 


9 


8 


27 


48 


90 


81 


69 


73 


70 


56 


39 


35 


42 


54 


94 


132 


109 


123 


152 


125 


127 


97 


157 


159 


294 


328 


362 


34G 


457 


535 


568 


56 3 


23B 


516 


220 


-13 


3.525 


K06 4 


1.435 


1.411 


1.219 


836 


K 196 


417 


-669 


-940 


65 


396 


743 


134 


102 


27G 


449 


512 


856 


'113 


K340 


-225 


-1.542 


U295 


-314 


466 


371 


2,013 


1.234 


3.S12. 


2.752 


4.038 


11.652 


16.651 


7.315 


17,663 


25,64 1 


22.408 


17,657 


17. 140 


2 


-66 


174 


7.015 


6.436 


'27 


6.272 


13,628 


12. 199 


8,222 


5.514 


i,aii 


418 


1.030 


K431 


3.600 


2. 1 r7 


7.627 


6.746 


5,862 


3.963 


6.023 


10 


1.681 


1.602 


2.031 


2,540 


1.470 


1.331 


1,670 


-479 


-633 


399 



247 



254 



32 



679 



964 



2G8 



329 



465 



832 



565 



522 



128 


259 


323 


355 


665 


639 


657 


1,013 


1.659 


1.434 


1.05Q 


97 


157 


159 


294 


328 


362 


346 


457 


535 


568 


583 


238 


518 


220 


-13 


3.525 


1.064 


1.435 


1.411 


1.219 


83G 


1.196 


417 


-669 


-940 


65 


398 


743 


134 


102 


276 


449 


512 


662 


200 


K436 


-265 


-i.eo7 


679 


-646 


329 


305 


2.173 


1.333 



Total 



3.612 2.752 4.038 11.652 16,851 7.315 17.663 25.841 22.406 17.657 17,140 



E = estimated 1n tne fiscal 1963 PrealOent^s 6udget. Minus (-) Indicates a r^et receipt le^cess of repayments or 
otner receipts over gross outlays of funds). 

Information contact: Blcnard Pazdalski <202) 447-5148 



Transportation 



Table 38, -Rail Rates; Grain & FruilA/egetable Shipments 



Annual 



1987 



i9ea 



1935 



19B6 



1987 P 



Oct 



NDv 



Dec 



Jan 



fetj 



Mar 



Han freight rate Inden ^/ 
(Dec 1364-100) 
A1 \ products 

Farn prooucts 
Grain 

Food Oro<kJcts 
Grain 

Rail Carlo*OlnQs ( thoy cars! 2/ 
FreSh fnj*t h vegetaDK ■MPnent* 
Piggy oach (thou Cwt) 3/ 4/ 
Rati tthou c«tl 3/ 4/ 
Trucii (thou CMt) 3/ */ B 

Coat of ooerflting trtjcks hftuHng produce 5/ 
Owner operator (cta/ffllle) 
Fleet operation (cts/ralie) 

1/ 0»partfflent of Laoor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 2/ yeekty average; from Association of American Ratlroads. 
3/ Weekly average^ from Agricultural Marketing Service. ySOA, 4/ Preliminary ctata fOr 19B7 and t9Ba. 5/ Office of Transportatlonn 
USDA, P ■ PreMninary. 

Information contact- T.O. Hutchinson 12021 78S-184O. 



*00,0 
99.0 
9B.3 

(00.1 


100.7 
99. S 
36.9 
99.9 


100.1 
39 3 
98.7 
9S.G 


99. B 
99.1 
98. a 
9a. 4 


100.2 
99. e 
99.3 
9B.6 


100.2 
99.7 
99.1 
9a. 7 


100.3 
93.4 
9B.5 
9B.7 


P 
P 
P 
P 


103.3 P 

101.9 P 
101,2 P 

103.4 P 


103.3 P 

lOi.O P 

101.3 P 

102.4 P 


103.4 
103.3 
101. € 
103.4 


33.3 


34.4 


39.0 


37.1 


33.3 P 


30.8 P 


29.0 P 


30.8 P 


33.7 P 


34.2 


602 
532 
298 


£39 

563 

9.031 


576 

655 

9.1B1 


501 

6a2 

e.766 


437 P 

631 P 

B.437 P a 


435 P 
716 P 
.605 P B 


478 P 

7^2 P 

.393 P 


B 


43a P 
785 P 
.9B0 P a 


473 P 

613 P 
.766 P 9 


4B't P 
635 P 
.623 P 


11S,1 
116,7 


1t3.1 
113 6 


116.3 
116.5 


115. 1 
1U.9 


117.9 
117.8 


117, fl 
tiB.l 


118,5 
lie. 3 




118.1 

11a. 


11B.3 
11B.1 


118.3 
117.7 
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Indicators of Farm Productivity 



Tsble 39 —Indexes of Fsrrr 


1 Production Input Use & Productivity 














' *^ *^ ' ^^ ^^ \A m II IVr \fJ r% ^^ ^f \^ ' W \^ r 1 1 














197B 


1979 


i9ao 


1931 


1983= 


^983 


1984 


19B5 


1966 


19B7 3/ 












1^77 = 


^100 








Farm output 




10^ 


til 


104 


lis 


ItE 


96 


113 


118 


111 


109 


Ml Uvestock products 


3/ 


101 


iOA 


10B 


109 


107 


t09 


107 


110 


110 


111 


Weat animals 




100 


103 


107 


106 


101 


104 


101 


103 


100 


SB 


Dairy products 




99 


101 


105 


108 


110 


114 


110 


117 


117 


116 


Poultry & eggs 




106 


114 


n5 


119 


119 


130 


133 


138 


133 


M3 


AT 1 crops a/ 




103 


113 


iOi 


117 


117 


8B 


in 


11B 


109 


106 


Feed grains 




108 


ItG 


97 


131 


t33 


67 


116 


134 


133 


105 


Hay & forage 




10E 


IDS 


98 


}QB 


f09 


100 


107 


106 


106 


102 


Food grains ^ 




93 


108 


^31 


144 


f38 


H7 


139 


131 


107 


106 


Sugar crops 




101 


94 


97 


107 


96 


93 


95 


97 


106 


113 


Cotton 




7G 


103 


73 


109 


85 


55 


91 


?4 


69 


103 


Tobacco 




10€ 


BO 


93 


108 


104 


75 


90 


81 


63 


64 


1 1 crops 




105 


139 


99 


114 


13i 


91 


106 


117 


110 


10G 


Cropland used for crops 




97 


100 


101 


103 


lOf 


SB 


99 


98 


94 


87 


Crop Production per acre 




105 


113 


100 


115 


116 


100 


113 


130 


116 


132 


Farm input 5/ 




103 


105 


103 


103 


99. 


97 


95 


93 


87 


MA 


Farm real ©state 




100 


103 


103 


104 


103 


101 


97 


95 


93 


NA 


Mechan^caT poyer & machinery 


10^ 


104 


101 


98 


93 


89 


85 


81 


76 


NA 


Agricultural chemicals 




107 


i33 


133 


139 


118 


105 


I3t 


131 


109 


MA 


Feed, seed & livestock 
























Purchases 




^oa 


n5 


114 


108 


f07 


109 


105 


105 


103 


NA 


Farm output per unit of input 


101 


105 


101 


11G 


118 


99 


118 


138 


137 


NA 


Output per hour of labor 
























Farm 5/ 




iO'i 


113 


109 


133 


135 


99 


131 


139 


139 


NA 


Nonfarm 7/ 




101 


99 


99 


100 


99 


103 


105 


106 


loa 


NA 



1/ For historical data and indexes, see Economic Indicators of the Farm Sector: Production and Efficiency 
Statistics. 1985. ECIF5 5-5. 2/ Preliminary Indexes for 1987 based on January 19B8 CrOP Production: 1987 Summary 
report and other releases of the Agricultural Statistics Beard. NASS. 3/ Gross livestock production includes m^nor 
livestock Products not included ^n the separate groups shown. It cannot be added to gross crop production to compute 
farm cxjtput. 4/ Gross crop production includes some miscellaneous crops not In the separate groups shown. It cannot 
be added to gross livestock production to compute farm output. 5/ Includes other items not Included In the separate 
groups shown. 6/ Economic Research Service, 7/ Bureau of LaBor Statistics. NA =» not available. 

Information contact: Jim Hauver (303) 786-1459, 



Food Supply and Use 



Table 40. -Per Capita Consiimption of Major Food Commodilies (Retail Weight) 

(See the May 1988 issue.) 

Information contact: Judy Putnam (202) 786-187Q. 
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AGRICULTURAL 




ERS 

Database 
Available 



For Your Convenience; 

AO Annual Yearbook data, updated in July 
\ 987, arc now avaihible on personal computer 
diskettes. To order, please use the coupon 
provided. 

Jfyou need further information, contact 
Evelyn Blazer, (202) 786-3306. 



Please send mc set(s) of AO Yearbook 
(DD87006A), IaAua 1-2-3 (Version 1), Work- 
sheets <3 disks). I enclose my check or money 
order For $4fl per set, puyabk lo ERS/DATA. 

Mall >'oor money and this coupon to: 
ERS/DATA, 1301 New York Avc.^ NW, Room 22H, 
Washington DC 20005-4788, 



N^rtii: 



Phone 



Street address or Post Omee Box No. 



City 



Stute Zip 
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